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TEMPORARY HOUSING 


HE material and labour resources of this country have, 
in the past, been scarcely able to comply with the 
demand for the provision of every form of shelter. It 
may, in fact, be said that there has been a complete failure 
to meet the housing need; without recourse to overcrowding 
and the maintenance of buildings whose original purposes 
do not provide for changing needs and whose “land 
worthiness ” is outworn. 

The cry of ‘“‘ Homes for Heroes ” and “ Homes for All” 
has always arisen at times such as these, but the use of 
propaganda by book, exhibition and wireless has increased 
the understanding of conditions leading to bad living 
and a desire to see some bold action taken to eliminate the 
black spots of which as a nation we are becoming only too 
conscious. 

It is necessary, therefore, to face the need for housing 
and buildings of all kinds with reality and a determination 
equal to that which has been the saving of our nation 
during this war. A current estimate of the number of houses 
required after the war is 4,000,000 (Mr. Silkin, chairman 
of the Town Planning Committee of the L.C.C., was recently 
reported to have put an estimate at 8,000,000). Taking 
the lower figure, on the basis of an output of 300,000 houses 
a year provided by a. pre-war building industry at full 
stretch, it would take 13 years to overtake this figure, 
if normal building methods be used 
without allowing for current building and repairs. Is 
this rate of progress likely to be acceptable to a nation 
of which a large part has lived in makeshift and over- 
crowded conditions for over four years? Some may think 
that the recent R.I.B.A. report on “ Housing Construction 
of Definite Limited Life” does not show a sufficiently 
realist outlook on this, to our mind, vital question. 

The needs of a post-war housing plan and a supply of 
shelter of all kinds must overcome the following: (1) The 
interrupted annual building programmes of pre-war days; 
(2) Replacement of loss through enemy action; (3) Re- 
placement of derelict and outworn buildings and its con- 
tinuation as part of a settled policy in the future, upon the 
basis of a schedule of age and usage. 

In the years immediately after the war the real and 
political needs for housing will overshadow all other 
considerations, and the signs already show the means that 
should be adopted for their fulfilment. It makes no 
difference if land is acquired by local authority or by private 
enterprise for the erection of housing if the result is a 
continuation of unplanned building sprawl without any 
reference to a policy taking into account the whole problem 
as it appears from the above needs, relative to amenity, 
environment and industry. 

The whole problem must be the subject of a compre- 
hensive plan based on national and regional considerations 
and carried out to the designs and under the supervision 
of trained architects. It must envisage a long-term policy 
for land. utilisation, new development, redevelopment 
and temporary development, actuated by the whole 
building force of the country with the same energy as 
that directing the business of war. 
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Temporary development (housing including other build- 
ings of a definite limited life) has its place as a means to an 
end in a co-ordinated scheme, and because it is part of 
the means to the end we desire it must be considered as 
part of the cost, that is to say, a cost falling on the com- 
munity as a whole. The main purpose of such buildings 
would be a temporary home between overcrowded and 
slum conditions and a new environment. For this reason 
such temporary buildings would need to be under a form 
of estate management by a public authority, which would 
perform the necessary cleaning, repairs, redecoration, etc. 

There is a fear that temporary building might be subject 
to an unduly lengthened life, but this need not be enter- 
tained if it is part of a preconceived plan of campaign and 
management including concurrent, new and redevelopment 
schemes. Furthermore, can it possibly be said that a 
temporary building is less acceptable on the grounds of 
health and amenity than conditions prevailing in nearly 
all our towns and cities? These conditions have no 
relation to a housing standard which should exist through 
the agency of our bye-laws. Not until the outworn 
buildings themselves are demolished and replaced will 
anything like such a standard be reached. 

Bearing in mind that the real problem of housing must 
include the replacement of vast numbers of dwellings and 
other buildings which are no longer fit for use, it will be 
seen that the period over which reconstruction must 
continue is far greater than a few short years after the 
war. Any plan which faces the reality of the situation 
must envisage a period of not less than 50 years intensive 
activity all over the country, but it may be possible that 
the need for using temporary buildings will have passed 
after, say, 10 years. 

During this latter period the ranks of the building 
industry could be brought up to strength and with so far- 
seeing a scheme the lack of skilled craftsmen in all the 
trades of the building industry could be overcome through 
a new confidence in the future of the industry. 

The siting of temporary estates should be an integral 
part of national and regional planning, based upon a localised 
review of conditions, both at present and as intended after 
rebuilding has taken place, with particular regard to use of 
temporary sites after their purpose has been achieved, 
either as permanent building sites or as open space. 
Probably the former course will be adopted in view of the 
cost in labour and materials of the public services laid down. 

The feeding of the people of this country has been the — 
subject of legislation the purpose of which we have all 
understood, and the alternative to which has been only too 
clear. Because we have understood we have been prepared 
to lay aside temporarily our individual rights and to share 
and share alike for the good of all. This same under- 
standing can be fostered when it comes to providing shelter. 
Temporary accommodation by buildings of a definite limited 
life should be acceptable to the people of this country 
provided they are aware of the existence of plans for 
new and permanent homes and that they are able to see 
evidence of their being progressively carried out. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


John Burns's Library. 

Lorp SourHwoop has bought the late 
John Burns’s collection of books on Lon- 
don, and intends, it is understood, to make 
it available to Londoners, 

The library has been offered to the 
London County Council to be housed at 
County Hall. 


A.A. Arrangements. 

Tue film evening arranged by the 
Architectural Association for Tuesday 
next has had to be postponed because the 
film to be shown is not yet available. 
The new date is March 14, at 6 p.m., 
when Mr. Paul Rotha will introduce the 
programme and give a talk. 

The next general meeting will be on 
January 11, at 36, Bedford-square, W.C.1, 
at 6 p.m., when there will be a general 
talk on the work of the R.I.B.A., with 
special reference to the architect’s 
approach towards national planning. 
Representatives of the R.I.B.A. Central 
Advisory Committee and of the Allied 
Societies will take part. 


Malta Town Planning: Consultant 
Appointed. 

Mr. Austen Sr. 8B. Harrison, 
F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I., has been appointed 
Town Planning Consultant to the Malta 
Government. 

Mr. R. P. 8S. Hubbard, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Harrison’s partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Harrison, Barnes and Hubbard, architects 
and town planning consultants, has been 
appointed Assistant Town Planning Con- 
sultant. Both are now at work in Malta. 

These appointments follow the setting 
up of a Reconstruction and Development 
Committee, a Reconstruction Board and 
a Reconstruction Department earlier in the 
year by Lord Gort, the Governor. 

The consultants will submit a compre- 
hensive outline plan and report for Valletta 
and its environs, and may later, if required 
by the Malta Government, submit plans 
for other areas in Malta. 

Mr. Harrison, who is joint representa- 
tive of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on the British Joint Archzo- 
logical Advisory Board, has been in private 
practice since 1937. His firm are the 
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architects for Nuffield College. He was 
educated at McGill University, Montreal, 
and University College, London. After 
early experience in Montreal, he did town- 
planning work for the Greek Government 
after the last war. Later, after working 
for a few years as assistant to Mr. F. M. 
Simpson and Sir E. Lutyens, he served for 
some 15 years as an architect in the Pales- 
tine Government service. Among his 
best-known works in Palestine are the 
Government House in Jerusalem and the 
Palestine Archeological (Rockefeller) 
Museum. 

Mr. R. P. S. Hubbard, who has been 
specially released for the task from service 
as a Flight Lieutenant (Intelligence) in 
the Royal Air Force, is a Bachelor of 
Architecture, Liverpool. He was Recog- 
nised Schools Bronze Medallist in 1930 and 
Rome Scholar in Architecture in 1932. He 
has had considerable experience of the 
Mediterranean. 


An Architectural Scholarship Bequest. 
Mr. HENRY JOHN CHETWOOD, 


F.R.1.B.A., of Bedford-square and Gower- 
street, W.C., left £17,373 (net personalty 
£16,148). He left £2,500 to Felsted 
School, Essex, upon trust for a leaving 
scholarship tenable at any 

architectural school in England. 


recognised 





lition of a bombed area of 





Portsmouth. The span of the arch is about 9 ft. The stack is two bricks in width, thus providing 


four flues of 12 in. by 9 in. (inclusive of parging). 


No easy problem for even an expert chimney- 


sweep to ‘‘ de-carbonise '’ thoroughly! From a sketch by Mr. William W. Hide. 
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Severn Barrage Scheme. 

Ix the House of Commons last week 
Major Lloyd George, Minister of Fuel and 
Power, announced that he had invited 
three eminent engineers, whose names he 
hoped to be able to announce shortly, to 
form a technical body with the following 
terms of reference: ‘‘ To review the con- 
clusions of the Severn Barrage Committee 
in the light of later engineering experience 
and practice and of other developments, 
and to suggest what modifications, if any, 
should be made in the proposed scheme, 
in the programme for its execution, and 
in the estimates of its cost.” 


Competition for a ‘‘ House Mark.” 

Prizes of £100 and £50 are offered by 
Radiation, Ltd., in a competition aiming 
at the design for a ‘‘ house mark.’’ There 
will be a jury of independent artists and 
the company’s designer. Applications for 
entry forms (enclosing $d. stamp) should 
be addressed to ‘“‘ Design,’”’ Radiation, 
Ltd., Radiation House, Aston, Birming- 
ham 6. February 29 next is the closing 
date. 


Woman and the Home. 

A GATHERING of Press and friends met at 
the Savoy last week to wish good luck 
to Miss Jane Drew, F.R.I.B.A., who is 
going to the U.S.A. shortly to undertake 
research into kitchen and house-planning 
on behalf of a special Domestic Heat Ser- 
vices Committee of the Gas Industry. A 
main object of the visit will be to find 
means to provide good equipment within 
the means of all at low running costs. 


Sir Harold Bellman and the L.M.B.A. 

Sm Harotp Bettman, LL.D., J.P., 
Chairman of the Abbey Road Building 
Society, is to be the guest of honour of 
the Council of the London Master Builders’ 
Association at a luncheon in the Con- 
naught Rooms on Thursday, December 16, 
before the December meeting of the 
Council. 


Change of Address. 


Tue National Smoke Abatement Society 
has removed from 94, Manor Green-road, 
Epsom, to Chandos House, Buckingham- 


gate, Westminster, S.W.1. Telephone : 
Abbey 1359. 
Two Appointments. 

Mr. W. R. Davince, F.R.I.B.A., 


P-P.T.P.I., has been appointed by Croy- 
don Reconstruction Committee to act 
jointly with the Borough Engineer as 
Town Planning Consultant to prepare 
schemes of replanning. 

Mr. Tuomas SuHarp, L.R.I.B.A., 
M.T.P.I., has been appointed to advise 
on the reconstruction of the City of 
Exeter. 


From The Builder of 1843 


Saturday, December 9, 1843. Price 3d. 
Tue Gem or Eprina.—Although some- 
thing must be put to the account of a 
rather vain passion of eulogy in the fol- 
— lines, yet, as we are not too fre- 
quently treated to the rhymester’s flights 
in the survey of architecture, perhaps jour 
extract from the Scottish: Muse may obtain 
a tolerant reception. [Of this we quote 
the last stanza, ‘‘ inscribed to Mr. G. 
Kemp, architect for the Scott Monument,”’ 
by Alex. M’Laggan.] 
Auld Reekie may weel boast her palaces braw, 
But this last happy hit puts the cape-stane on a’, 
a! ye coxcombs o’ art, baith in canvas and 
stane, 
A’ ye learn’d in nonsense, ill-willie and vain, 
Banish pride and conceit, before ye attempt 
To cope wi’ the worth or the genius o’ Kemp! 
Then wi’ three hearty cheers let the welkin be 


rent 
To the Gem o’ Edina—the Scott Monument! 
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BRITISH BUILDING MISSION 


ADDRESS BY MR. BOSSOM. 


A LuNcHEON in honour of the British 
Building Mission on its return from the 
United States of America was given by 
the Incorporated Association of Architects 
and Surveyors at Claridges on Thursday, 
December 2, when an address was given 
by Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, F.R.LB.A., 
M.P., Vice-President of the Association. 
Major F. G, Sainsbury, the President, was 
in the chair. In addition to Mr. Bossom, 
two other members of the Mission were 

resent—i.e., Sir George Burt and Sir 

ames West. Other guests included Lord 
Woolton, Minister of Reconstruction ; Lord 
Portal, Minister of Works; Mr. W 
Morrison, Minister of Town and Country 
Planning; and Mr. Ernest Brown, Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

In the course of his address, Mr. 
Bossom said :— 

The problems of peace and reconstruc- 
tion are unlimited, but here to-day we are 
interested in those affecting the building 
industry. The industry will have to pro- 
vide: (1) Homes. We have been assured 
by the last Minister of Health that some- 
thing like four to five million homes will 
be required. (2) Schools. The raising 
of the school-leaving age will necessitate 
at least an additional 20 per cent. to the 
number of our school buildings, irrespec- 
tive of the replacement of obsolete school 
buildings. (3) Repairs, replacements or 
fresh treatments for all bombed areas—a 
gigantic task in itself. (4) New municipal 
and commercia] buildings—the great shop- 

ing districts in many towns with their 
arge stores and public services; industrial 
districts with their factories and flatted 
factories; museums and places of amuse- 
ment; in fact, there is no type of building 
that will not come under close examina- 
tion when plans for post-war building are 
made. 

Let me illustrate the extent of some of 
these problems: So far, one in every five 
houses in the country has been damaged 
by the “ blitz,” and if every available 
mechanic were turned over to this problem 
the day the war ended it would take 18 
months to straighten out this item alone 
without providing a single new house. If 
all the mechanics available were put on 
the construction of homes, it is doubtful 
whether there would be a sufficient number 
of men and amounts of normal materials 
available to supply even our immediate 
demands. I assume that, to date, there 
may be anywhere from 20 to 25 thousand 
sites assigned to local authorities upon 
which houses can be constructed, yet this 
is but a drop in the ocean compared with 
the vast responsibility that will descend 
upon the industry the moment the war 
drums cease rolling. 

What are the conditions we must have 
ready to enable real progress to be made 
for general demobilisation ? 

Our Roaps anpD Lines or Transport in 
the country must be determined. If new 
roads are to be constructed, where are 
these to be? Are secondary roads to be 
built, altered or widened? Until this is 
decided the location of other schemes to 
be carried forward cannot be settled. 

Tue REGULATIONS OF THE MINISTRY OF 
Town AND CountTRy PLANNING must be 
made known. The Ministry is to be con- 
gratulated on its statement in the House 
of Commons, which goes far, but not quite 
far enough. We must know if green belts 
are to be required for many of our present- 
day towns, where National Parks are to 
be situated, and whether zoning is to take 
place within city limits. And these deci- 
sions themselves all hang upon one crucial 
point : Where is the money coming from 
to pay for all this? 
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Bumpine Laws.—Is the Minister of 
Health ready with his decisions for widen- 
ing the scope and simplifying the applica- 
tion of present-day building laws and regu- 
lations? For clearly no architect or engi- 
neer can go ahead with full preparation 
of his work unless he knows beforehand 
where and under what regulations he can 
build ! 

Marertats.—I believe the Minister of 
Works has the question of an adequate 
supply of cement and bricks well in hand, 
but we shall also require large quantities 
of timber, and ships will have to be made 
available for its transport. Why should 
we not take what we need from Germany 
as a form of reparation? Over one-third 
of that country to-day is covered with 
timber. 

n addition to the foregoing, there are 
some other matters of vital importance 
that will be concerning us all during 
coming months :— 

Permits.—The procedure for the issu- 
ance of permits must be greatly simplified, 
and one authority pent be so informed 
as to be able to give the necessary permit 
covering all regulations as to siting, plan- 
ning arrangements, and materials. 

THe Conveyance or Lanp.—Giving a 
conservative estimate, the conveyance of 
land takes between six to twelve months. 
This endless rigmarole must be cleaned 
up, and it should be possible for the 
transfer to be completed, if necessary, 
within a month. 

Tue Financia, Posrtion.—After the 
war we cannot rely on private owners 
doing much until prices are stabilised. 
You will remember that after the last war 
it was approximately five years before the 

rivate owner again came into the field. 

his means that during the first few years 
of the post-war period all work will have 
to be done under Government or muni- 
cipal direction, so that the financial posi- 
tion must therefore be settled. 

Lasour.—With a force of barely half a 
million operatives and building labourers 
to-day, and even added to these the men 
to be demobilised, the number will be 
totally inadequate to handle the pro- 
gramme outlined. Where can new opera- 
tives be found? The answer is obvious, 
though, no doubt, highly controversial. 
But, in the name of logic and common- 
sense, can we say to the women of the 
country who have worked on the gun 
sites, and who have formed a defensive 
roof over our very heads, can we say to 
them that they shall not help in the con- 
struction of their own homes? Or to 
those women who have supplied all the 
electrical] equipment in the bombers that 
are to-day wrecking Germany, shall we 
say to them that they are not competent 
to do the work for the interiors of the 
homes that they and everyone else needs? 

Surely, here is a great untapped and 
potential reservoir of skilled and semi- 
skilled labour which could, the moment, 
the war with Germany is over, be called 
into the industry. and, if they were. will- 
ing, become building trade operatives. 
Women are already in the offices of archi- 
tects, interior decorators, and so forth, 
and they love it. There is no reason at 
all why they should not actually be trained 
—even on their gun sites if you like—and 
prepared to do the work the homes of the 
country will need done later. 

PREFABRICATION.—Well, our clothes, our 
furniture, our watches, and so on are all 
made in factories. At least 75 per cent. 
of our post-war homes could be made in 
factories, under cover, free from weather 
troubles, in comfortable surroundings, 
supplied with the latest tools and equip- 
ment; leaving net-more than 25 per cent. 
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of the work to be done on the site—thus 
obtaining speed and accuracy on the one 
hand, with individuality and character on 
the other. For it must be remembered 
that whatever is done of a permanent type 
must add charm, beauty and grace to the 
face of this island. 

Not by adding to the expense, but by 
manufacturing in the right proportion and 
at the right speed and by building in the 
right place can proper and adequate ac- 
commodation be obtained. 

I could say much on this subject, having 
just, as you know, returned from America, 
where i have seen some ‘of the finest 
houses ever built, and they have been built 
by the process just outlined. They are 
houses in which anyone would be proud to 
live, be he an artist or a mechanic—but 
the rest must wait until the Report of the 
British Building Mission is presented to 
the Minister of Works! 

EquipMentT.—We cannot attempt to pro- 
vide all the special equipment, gadgets 
and labour-saving devices necessary to-day 
to make our homes drudgery-proof, but 
we can provide at the time of erection the 
electrical point needed so that as the 
various items come on the market they can 
be installed—thus providing the housewife 
with the opportunity of living in comfort 
and cleanliness without the soul-destroying 
drudgery, and giving the younger married 
couples returning from the Services the 
amenities they will be demanding. 

This post-war building is a colossal 
task, but these are days when such 
tasks must be faced, and the war has 
proved that we have men and women 
capable of facing and of tackling these 
tasks. Looking at the matter quite objec- 
tively, I am of the opinion that if our 
Minister of Reconstruction would so focus 
the general control of the building indus- 
try as to be under one Minister it would 
be of the greatest possible advantage to 
the nation. In my judgment, for what it 
is worth, the Ministry to handle this 
should be the Ministry of Works. 

This is a great break from tradition. 
Many will contend that the Minister of 
Health should handle this housing pro- 
gramme with the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning busy on the laws govern- 
ing the control of land, but surely it is 
better for one Department to be respon- 
sible for the laws, location and materials 
which are to mould our post-war housing 
and building schemes. This co-ordination 
under one responsible Minister would 
mean a very great saving of time and 
money. 

I have spoken in this strain, inspired 
by the presence of men in whose hands 
will largely rest the decisions affecting our 
building industry. I do not think I shall 
be exaggerating when I say that the leader 
of this team, one to whom England will, I 
know, turn with confidence, will do his 
best to give us our houses in the same way 
as he has given us our food. If he does 
this, he will be conveying a blessing for 
which the nation will ever remember him. 
I am sure all here will wish Lord Woolton 
the very greatest success in this gigantic 
task and will be willing to co-operate in 
every way possible. 

Lorp Wootton, in reply, said that all 
the Ministers concerned in the task were 
united in their determination to do their 
utmost in dealing with post-war housing 
speedily, but they must not mislead the 
people. Nothing was easier than to dream 
dreams of a great new world to stimulate 
people’s imaginations about the things 
that were going to happen when the war 
was over. It would be very foolish indeed 
to assume that when hostilities ceased 
against Germany then immediately a great 
new world would be brought into. this 
country as though it had been prefabri- 
cated during the period of hostilities. 
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LOW—COST HOUSING 


AMERICAN RESEARCH ON SUITABLE 
FORMS OF CONSTRUCTION 


REVIEWED BY R. COTTERELL BUTLER, A.R.I.B.A. 


Turis Report* affords a valuable indication of the high 
standard of research now being carried out by the U.S. 
National Bureau of Standards to determine—on strictly 
experimental lines—the structural and thermal transmis- 
sion properties of various constructions intended for low- 
cost housing. 

Significantly, the Bureau does not “ approve” a con- 
struction, nor express an opinion on its merits or demerits, 
but confines itself to the publication of the results of its 
research, leaving it to architects and engineers to form 
their own opinion, on the suitability, or otherwise, of the 
structures tested. 

The Bureau’s research is based on laboratory determi- 
nations by standardised methods. The advantages of 
obtaining strictly comparable values for a relatively wide 
range of structures are obvious, and the results of the 
American work are clearly of more than local or momentary 
interest. Previous Reports of the N.B.S. cover a number 
of forms of construction varying from brickwork to sheet 
steel. The objectives of the Bureau’s programme are out- 
lined in their report BMS1, and the methods of testing 
adopted in BM&2. 


« MULTIPLE BOX-GIRDER PLYWOOD PANELS.”’ 


The roof, wall and floor structures examined in this 
report consisted of a sheet of Douglas fir plywood glued 
and nailed between two Douglas fir frames. The external 
surfaces of the frames were faced with other plywood sheets 
of Douglas fir. Studs and nogging pieces were fixed 
together by corrugated fasteners—one on each side at each 
intersection. The longitudinal and transverse framing 
formed closed cells between the plywood facing. 

The grade of timber used for plywood and framing is 
specified in detail in the report and the moisture content 
of the specimens was determined and recorded. The glues 
used were as follows :— 

For the ‘“moisture-resistant type’’ piywood: water 
resistant protein glue (soya-bean and casein base). 

For the “‘ exterior type’ plywood: ‘‘ hot press synthetic 
resin adhesive.” 

For the general construction: 
formaldehyde resin glue. 

The general form of a typical specimen may be seen from 
the photograph below. (Fig. 1.) 

The system of construction is patented (U.S. Patent 
2,295,248), but has been licensed without royalty to the 
United States Government. 


“cc 


2” 


** Cascamite urea 





* “Structural and Heat-Transfer Properties of Multiple Box-girder 
* U.S. National Bureau of 


Plywood Panels for Walls, Floors and Roofs. 
Standards : Report BMS99. 
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FIG. 2.—APPARATUS FOR CONCENTRATED-LOAD TEST. A, loading | 
disc ; B, crossbar ; C, dynamometer ; D, stand; E, dial micrometer. 


TESTS CARRIED OUT. 


Compressive, transverse load, concentrated load, impact, 
and racking load tests were carried out. Walls were tested 
in five ways, floors in three ways, and two types of roof, 
each in two ways. The Bureau’s reasons for selecting the 
particular tests adopted are informative and give a good 
indication of the sound basis upon which the experimental 
work is being conducted. (See extract below.) 


In actual service, compressive loads on a wall are pro- 
duced by the weight of the roof, second floor and second- 
storey walls, if any, by furniture and occupants, and by 
snow and wind loads on the roof. Transverse loads on a 
wall are produced by wind, concentrated and impact 
loads by accidental contact with heavy objects and 
racking loads by the action of wind on adjoining walls. 
Transverse loads are applied to floors by furniture and 
occupants; concentrated loads by furniture, for example, 
the legs of a piano; and impact loads by objects falling 
to the floor. Transverse loads are applied to roofs by 
wind and snow; concentrated loads by persons walking 
on the roof, and by tools and equipment when the-roof is 
constructed or repaired. 

The deflection and set under each increment of load 
were measured, because the suitability of a construction 


FIG. 1.—FLOOR SPECIMEN DS-I2 DURING THE 
IMPACT TEST. A, deflectometer ; B, set gauge. 
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depends not only on its resistance to deformation when 

loads are applied, but also on its ability to return to its 
original size and shape when the loads are removed. 

The thermal transmission properties of wall specimens 

only were examined. The examination was carried out 
with a “shielded hot-box”’ heat-transfer apparatus. 


STRUCTURAL PROPERTIES. 
Test Equipment. 

Considerable information about the test equipment used 
may be gathered from the notes and photographs in the 
Report. For further details and information on the manner 
in which the tests were carried out the report refers to an 
earlier publication—BMS2. 

in general, the equipment used by the Bureau was obvi- 
ously well adapted to the type of testing carried out; and 
as far as may be judged from the particulars and illustra- 
tions, the necessary safeguards were observed to ensure 
reliable results. 

Compressive Loap Tests: Compressive tests were carried 
out on the wall specimens by means of a special apparatus. 
The compression was recorded by means of a ‘‘ compresso- 
meter’ and the lateral deflection by a “‘ deflectometer.”’ 

TransverRsE Loap Tests: Ingenious equipment was used 
to carry out the transverse load tests (on wall, floor and 
roof specimens). Both the load deflection and the load-set 
were recorded in every case. 

ConcentRATED Loap Tests: The interesting apparatus 
used to apply a controlled concentrated load is illustrated 
on page 468 (Fig. 2), and the following extract from the 
report, gives an informative description of it :— 

The load was applied to the steel disk, A, to which the 
crossbar, B, was rigidly attached. The load was measured 
by means of the dynamometer, C. Two stands, D, rested 





FIG 3.—WALL SPECIMEN DR-R3 UNDER RACKING LOAD, 
A deformometer : 
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FIG. 4.—FOUR-FOOT WALL DR. A, stud; B, girt; C, plywood 
middle sheet ; D, plywood, outside face ; E, plywood, inside face. 
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on the face of the specimen, one over each of two adjacent 
transverse frame members. Each stand supported a dial 
micrometer, E, the spindle of which was in contact with 
the crossbar 8 in. from the centre of the disk. The 
micrometers were graduated to 0.001 in., and-the readings 
were recorded to the nearest division. The initial reading 
(average of the micrometer readings) was observed under 
the initial load, which included the weight of the disk 
and dynamometer. A load was applied to the disk, and 
the average of the micrometer readings minus the initial 
soning was taken as the depth of the indentation under 
oad. N 


Impact Loap Tests: These were carried out (on wall and 
floor specimens) by dropping a 60-lb. sandbag from various 
heights and recording the deflections and sets by-““ deflecto- 
meters” and set gauges. This test equipment may be seen 
in Fig. 1. Precautions were taken to ensure that the read- 
ings were not affected by local deformations of the plywood. 

Rackine Loap Tests: Racking load tests were carried out 
on wall specimens only. The deformation was recorded by 
means of a “‘ deformeter.””’ This apparatus (described in 
detail in the report) recorded the deformation produced by 
racking the specimen (under a given load per foot width 
of specimen). The photograph shown in Fig. 3 illustrates 
testing being carried out on a typical wall specimen. 


Specimens Tested. 

Watt SpECIMENS—REFERRED TO a8 “‘ DR.” :—All the wall 
specimens tested were of similar construction, except 
that both 4 ft. wide and 8 ft. wide sections were 
used. It is not entirely clear from the report which width 
sections were used for which tests, but this would not 
appear to influence the results, in so far as unit values 
are specified in all cases. The report records meticulously 
the construction and conditions (moisture content) of all 
specimens tested. The drawing (Fig. 4) and.descriptiorr of 
a typical 4-ft. wall specimen are reproduced: 
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470 THE BUILDER 
TaBLE A.—Structural properties of wall DR, floor DS, and roofs DT and DU. 
{ Weight, based on face area: Wall DR 4.38 Ib. /ft.2; floor DS, 8.15 lb. /ft.2; roof D7’, 7.96 lb. /ft.2; roof DU, 8.38 Ib. /ft?.] 
Compressive load.* Transverse load. po soe ty asa Tnipaet —; sandbag, Racking load. 
Construction symbol. é mz 

aoe Maximum | q _.; Maximum A Maximum . a - Maximum 

Specimen. Seal. Specimen et Specimen. Snail: Specimen. yee 04 fa Specimen. ery 
b Kips /ft. Lb. /ft.2 lb. t. > Kips /ft. 
OU ash ie BE? iss 133 PR cists 41,000 | Zi¢ S10 Biase cheese 4.80 
De iaas ich ean te cquvet Seg ead 11.02 ele Os 450 | ‘Pa .ciil.% 41,000 | 72¢ ...... O36 | RE. 6.14 
NOB? secs 12.50 | T3° ,..... 888 | BB vk... 41000 | Ise ...... 410 | RS vas: 4 6.25 
Rovere |... o5dsPeapecd steers ceased BET ie scl cscdssers 421 5.73 

(TI* ...... 332 

DBS Winn o50gst'n <BieieasGaes-teeRpcao bea hoaeaaae dh aibesas<kesaee es ae 481 | PB oiisccccdp VAD fF cacewef eT DID chee, ccecbaes sen ece 
(sf 2 eee 356 | P8..........f 41,000 | L382 ccf 91D Jone eeceenrecee]erverecrecereee 
PVMEOIE 152.55... dn< cc cpslcpdsnsageraconmh scones tho spousphedbasceeetesces BIB |ecosoncspsevese] °, © LOOD foseccccovcsecnet: FAD Jas. svecpecrecefeconnccenceoses 
B67 | PEA WT BOD Fane. cessed ee ecenssscsataferssecssccesscefesdosense very 
1) Sa OP EE ae eS eee: ONSET (MeN E St 286 | PS ......00.[ 1 1,00O | ..-..0...ceccne|covcscserecccce| cccsccenvoessee| conseneressenes 
2388 | PS ccevaccs} 4 FOOD | .0--cs0cecnecee]covesensscconcdpoccereceecenstofeccesencs sesece 
DONS B oho octet ococcngesoenbhsocpsocesaes tagladeeessopeestee BOA {oc cancocectapel: (SRE clase <nsoctapsathacs echeneasvaan|echerseshsseere) esp adenee ccccss 
Eee B37 | PL .cccceeee} FLOOD |... .ccesereeceleccsceccceceeee|coeceeceeceerce| wseneesersen ces 
DITD ce ¥snas'apiieys doo togecPRehexasseues =o MilhesSosdeestos oes f Lee BQO | P2 ....coceef FOOD |....-0c-ncrerve]erecersecsceee|evccccccecrevse|seseeneeesseces 
-¢ ee BIB | PS c.cccccoel 2 LODO Joovsccsccsesere]|covvencgeseccsclescsvescveacceslorscovenaceoess 
PPUIID | 5s Soop sie ahocssdsckecotandl sovschetaes taal Ub sse tere genes BZA Joccccccssececes] FP TODO | ...00 cccreccalosevecccccescce|ercocesscesesese| ovceccesssseres 






































® The compressive loads were applied 0.90 in. (one-third the thickness of the specimen) from the inside face of the specimen. 


» A kip is 1,000 lb. © Span 7 ft. 6 in. 


The 4-ft. wall specimens shown in figure 4 were 8 ft. 
high, 4 ft. wide, and 2 11-16 in. thick. Each specimen 
had two like wood frames to which three sheets of 
plywood were fastened. Each frame consisted of three 
studs. A, connected by seven lines of girts, B. The 
middle sheet of plywood, C, outside face, D, and inside 
face, E, each consisted of two — of plywood. There 
was a longitudinal joint in each sheet. 

Studs.—The studs, A, were Douglas fir, 25-32 by 2§ in. 
(nominal 1 by 24 in.), 8 ft. long, spaced 1 ft. 4 in. on 
centres. 

Girts.—The girts, B, were Douglas fir, 25-32 by 25 in. 
(nominal 1 by 24 in.), and 1 ft. 1 in. long, in seven 
transverse lines between the studs. One line was spaced 
i ft. 1 in. on centres from the bottom line and the other 
lines 1 ft. 4 in. on centres. The girts were fastened to 
the studs by corrugated fasteners, one on each side at 
each intersection. 

Middle Sheet.—The middle sheet, C, was two pieces of 
Douglas fir plywood, moisture-resistant type, 3 in. thick, 
8 ft. long, and 2 ft. wide. The pieces were fastened to 
ene frame by glue and nails. There was a longitudinal 
joint over the middle stud. The surface of the frame in 
contact with the plywood was first coated with the glue 
mixture applied with a brush. The mixture consisted of 
two parts glue powder to one part water by volume of 
one and a half parts glue powder to one part water by 
weight. The nails were 3d blued lath nails, one line of 
nails along each stud and girt except at the longitudinal 
joint, where there was a line in each piece of plywood. 
In this construction all nails were spaced 4 in. The 
second frame was attached to the middle sheet in the 





FiG. 5.—FLOOR DS. A, joists ; B, solid bridging ; C, plywood, midd ¢ 
sheet ; D, plywood flooring ; E, plywood ceiling. 


4 Test discontinued. 


e Span 12 ft. 0 in. f Span 14 ft. 0 in. 


same manner by glue and 4d common nails, along each 
stud and girt. These nails extended through the second 
frame, the plywood, and into the first frame. 

Outside Face.—The outside face, D, was two pieces of 
Douglas fir plywood, exterior type, § in. thick, 8 ft. long, 
8in. and 3ft. 4in. wide. They were fastened by glue 
and nails to the frame, which had been coated with the 
glue mixture. The longitudinal joint in the plywood was 
over an outer stud. The nails were 6d finishing nails, one 
line of nails along each stud and girt, except at the longi- 
tudinal joint, where there was a line of nails in each 
piece of plywood. 

Inside Face.—The inside face, E, was similar to the 
outside face except that the plywood was of the moisture- 
resistant type. It was fastened to a frame in the same 
manner as the outside face, except that the longitudinal 
joint was over the other outer stud. 

FLoor SpECIMENS—REFERRED TO IN Report as “ DS”’. 
—Transverse load, concentrated load, and impact load tests 
are described on the floor specimens. The construction of 
all the floors tested was identical, and the floors generally 
were similar to the wall units described above. The 
Bureau’s drawing is illustrated (Fig. 5). The specimens are, 
of course, described in detail in the report. 


Roor SPECIMENS—REFERRED TO IN Report as “‘ DT” anp 
“DU ”.—Two types of roof specimen were tested. These 
are referred to as ‘‘ D.T.” and “‘ D.U.” Both were substan- 
tially the same except that specimens ‘‘ DU ” (described 
in the report as demountable) were 6%in. instead of 83 in. 
thick—due to the upper frame members being laid flatwise 
instead of edgewise. Both types of roof were tested for 
transverse and concentrated loading. 


Test Results. 


The major (or ultimate) test results carried out on all 
specimens are summarised in Table A. 


This Table, however, by no means indicates the full scope 
of the research carried out. Graphs showing the deforma- 
tion and load sets for each group of tests, admirably) indi- 
cate the behaviour of each specimen under the different 
conditions of loading, as well as offering a reliable com- 
parison between the momentary and permanent distortion 
occurring. Furthermore, the practice of plotting the 
actual recorded values of each specimen gives at least. some 
indication of the variations between specimens one might 
expect to meet. 


The six graphs (a, b, c, d, e and f) reproduced tabu- 
late the tests carried out on the wall sections, 


Similar graphs illustrate the results of the tests carried 
out on the floor and roof specimens. In addition, tabu- 
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lated summaries are included showing the physical effects 
of the tests. A typical summary of this type is that record- 
ing the effects of the transverse loading tests on wall 
specimens. This is reproduced (Table B). 








TABLE B,—Effects of transverse load on wall specimens DR—T1, T2 and 
T3, load wed on the inside face. 
Description of effects. i Ta at — a — 
: Ww. ft.2 | 1. ft.2 | Ub. ft.2 
Buckling of loaded face at midspan 207 297 240 
Failure in compression of plywood 
in loaded face at midspan... «| * 423 430 358 
Rupture of yb in unloaded 
face under a loading roller sof ® 423 430 @ 388 
Horizontal shear failure of outside 
stud under a loading roller ced — a 450 a 388 














@ Maximum load on the specimen. 


Further comments on the behaviour of the specimens 
under test occur in the form of general notes supplemented 
by photographs. Typical of the latter are the two illustra- 
tions (Figs. 6 and 7, page 472) showing floor and roof 
specimens after transverse tests. 
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THERMAL TRANSMISSION PROPERTIES. ~ 


Test Equipment. 

A diagram of the “shielded hot-box” heat transfer 
apparatus used is illustrated (Fig. 8, page 472), 

The apparatus consisted of a double cabinet, its two main 
compartments being separated by the wall section under 
test. One compartment—the cold box—was maintained at 
a temperature of 0 deg. F. by a refrigerating machine; the 
other compartment—the metering box—at 70 deg. F. by a 
suitable heating system. These temperatures were selected 
to simulate conditions ‘‘ which might exist in actual 
service’ (American, of course). During the experiments, 
heat flowed from the metering box through the section 
under test. The heat supplied to the metering box was 
measured in terms of the electrical energy absorbed by the 
heater (and the fan used for circulating the air). This 
electrical energy value (in watt/hours) was then converted 
into B.Th.U. for the purposes of calculating the thermal 
transmission coefficient of the section. 

In order to reduce heat exchange from the metering box, 
except through the section under test, the metering box 
(where not, in contact with the specimen) was surrounded 
by a “ guard” box, maintained at “‘ substantially ” the 
same temperature as the metering box. 
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GRAPH A.—COMPRESSIVE LOAD ON WALL 

DR. Load-shortening (open circles) and load- 

set (solid circles) results for specimens DR-Cl, 

C2, and C3. The load was applied 0.90 in. (one- 

third the thickness of the specimen) from the 

inside face. The loads are in kips per foot of 
actual width of specimen. 
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GRAPH D.—CONCENTRATED LOAD ON 

WALL DR., LOAD APPLIED TO THE OUTSIDE 

FACE. Load-indentation (open circles) and load- 

set (solid circles) results for specimens DR-PI, 
. an 


GRAPH B.—COMPRESSIVE LOAD ON WALL 
DR. Load-lateral deflection (open circles) and 
load-lateral set (solid circlés) results for speci- 
mens DR-Cl, C2, and C3. The load was applied 
0.90 in. (one-third the thickness of the specimen) 
from the inside face. The loads are in kips per 
foot of actual width of specimen. The deflections 
and sets are for a gauge length of 7 ft. 6 in., the 
gauge length of the deflectometers. 
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GRAPH E.—IMPACT LOAD ON WALL DR., 
LOAD APPLIED TO THE INSIDE FACE. Height 
of drop-deflection. (open circles) and height of 
drop-set (solid c'"cles) results for specimens 
DR-! 1, 12, and 13 on the span 7 ft. 6 in. 


GRAPH C.—TRANSVERSE LOAD ON WALL 
DR., LOAD APPLIED TO THE INSIDE FACE. 
Load-deflection (open circles) and load-set (solid 
circles) results for specimens DR-TI, T2, and T3 
on the span 7 ft. 6 in. The load (pounds per 
square foot) is the total load divided by the pro- 
duct of the span and the width of the specimen. 
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GRAPH F.—RACKING LOAD ON WALL DR. 

Load-deformation (open circles) and load-set 

(solid circles) results for specimens DR-RI, R2, 

and R3. The loads are in kips per foot of actual 
width of specimen. 
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FIG. 6.—FLOOR SPECIMEN DS-T2 AFTER THE TRANSVERSE TEST. 

The butted joint in the lower sheet of plywood failed when the solid 

bridging failed in tension across the grain, and, when the lower joist 

failed, the piece at the left was forced down, pulling the nails from the 
bridging and the joist. 


Other precautions were taken (including maintaining the 
edges of the test section at the mean temperature of the 
specimen) to maintain as high a standard of controlled 
conditions as practicable. 

Thermocouples were used to ascertain and record the 
temperatures at various points. 


Specimens Tested. 

Wall specimens only were examined. For the purpose 
of reference they were labelled HT60, HT61, and HT62. 
Each specimen consisted of three sheets of Douglas fir 
plywood, glued and nailed to two timber frames. A typical 
specimen (HT60) is illustrated (Fig. 9). The report, of 
course, specifies in detail the member sizes, nails used, ete. 

All three specimens were identical except that, in HT60 
one coat of aluminium paint was applied to each surface of 
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FIG. 8.—LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH HEAT-TRANSFER 
APPARATUS. 
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FIG. 7.—ROOF SPECIMEN DT-TIi AFTER THE TRANSVERSE TEST. 
The butted joint in the lower sheet of plywood failed when the solid 
bridging failed. 


the middle sheet cf plywood. Two coats of the same paint 
were applied to the “‘ warm ”’ side only of the middle sheet 
of ply of HT61; HT62 was unpainted. 


Test Results. 
The heat, transmission results obiained from the experi- 
ments are reproduced in full (Table C). 


























es HT60 








FIG. 9—WALL HT60. A, studs ; B, girts ; C, plywood, middle sheet 
D, plywood, outside face ; E, plywood, ‘ingide face. 
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Surrace Cozrricients.—It will be seen that the Bureau 
expresses the heat transmission of the specimen, both 
including the surface-film coefficients (u and U) and inde- 
pendent of them (C). Additionally, the figure “C”’ is 
corrected for an external wind velocity of 15 m.p.h. in 
accordance with recommendations of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers’ ‘‘ Guide.” 


TRANSMISSION THROUGH Stups.—The data recorded indi- 
cated that conduction through the studs was greater than 
through the air cells. The report suggests, however, that 
the added structural complication entailed by staggering 
the siuds might considerably outweigh the improvement in 
insulation. 


It is also pointed out that the higher transmission at the 
intersection of studs and nogging was probably due to the 
use of corrugated metal fasteners at these points. 


Comparison witH A.S.H.V.E. Computep Vatures.—The 
“U” value for the HT62 wall (without paint) computed by 
the factors listed in the A.S.H.V.E. “‘ Guide” is 0.252, as 
against the test result of 0.260. This slightly higher figure 
is attributed to the large conductance through the joints, 
which was not allowed for in the computation. 


Errect of Parntep Surraces.—It was calculated that the 
two coats of aluminium paint applied to the “‘ warm” 
surface of the middle sheet of plywood reduced the ‘ U ” 
value by 6 per cent., and the single coat each side of the 
middle sheet reduced the “‘ U ” value by 16 per cent. The 
report suggests that, variability in the materials of the 
specimens may have accounted for this difference (8 per 
cent. for each painted face against 6 per cent.), or, possibly, 
the difference in paint vehicle absorption. It considers that 
“the test result is not conclusive, but it is an indication 
that there is no economy in applying more than one coat 
of paint.” 


COSTS. 


Prices for the various structures tested are given (by 
the sponsor) on the basis of “ price in Washington D.C., 
as of July, 1937.” 


Wall DR. $0.37 per sq. ft. 
Floor DS. $0.47 per sq. ft. 
Roof DT. $0.53 per sq. ft. 
Roof DU. $0.53 per sq. ft. 


TABLE C.—Heat-transfer coefficients and test data for wall specimens 
HT60, HT61, and HT62. 











Item. * HT60 HT61 HT62 
Observed thermal transmittance......... u 0.20 0.22 0.24 
Corrected thermal transmittance ...... U .22 .24 -26 
Thermal conductance ..............sseseees e 26 30 33 
Warm surface film conductance ......... Kiist 7 LOE 1.96 1.96 
Cold surface film conductance ............ fo...| 1.64 1.62 1.57 
Temperature averages : 

Warm side: oF oF ys 
Air as av ism 70. 70.5 70.5 
Surface over air space ... 64. 63.3 62.7 
Surface over stud 60. 60.0 59.9 
Surface over frame joint 56. 57.0 56.0 
Surface, weighted average 63. 62.4 61.9 


Cold side : 
UE ae, STi enesthhd.s Adscdve ecb ce 
Surface over air space . ‘ 
Surface over stud ......... eee 
Surface over frame joint .................. 
Surface, weighted average 
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Temperature differences : 


Air to air pi 70.5 70.8 71.1 
Surface to surface ... i 54.5 52.9 51.8 
Surface to air, warm side 7.4 8.1 8.6 
Surface to air, cold side 8.6 9.8 10.7 














® The definitions of u, U, and C, representing the various coefficients 
of heat transmission, are : 
u==number of Btu per hour transmitted through each square foot of 
specimen for each degree Fahrenheit difference in temperature 
between the air on the two sides, as observed under the test 
conditions. 

U=u corrected for a 15-m.p.h. wind outside and zero wind inside by 
means of the factors fi=1.65 and fo=6.00, taken from the 
ASHVE “ Guide.” 

C=number of Btu transmitted through each square foot of specimen 
for each degree Fahrenheit difference in temperature between 
the surfaces of the two sides as observed under the test condi- 
tions. 
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FIG. 10.—SECTION OF A TYPICAL ‘‘MULTIPLE BOX-GIRDER PLY- 
WOOD PANEL "* HOUSE. 
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APPLICATIONS OF THE SYSTEM. 


The Bureau is not, of course, concerned with the recom- 
mendation of structural applications; however, comments 
by the sponsor of the system are included, and an extract 
from this and an illustration of a typical section (Fig. 10) 
through a domestic structure are reproduced :— 


Several years ago, one house using this type of con- 
struction was built in Florida. Since then some of the 
details of connections have been revised with a view to 
simplifying and improving the methods of erection. 

At the present time the construction is designed to be 
erected on any conventional type of masonry foundation. 
One special design uses three concrete walls as founda- 
tion, one under the middle and two along the sides of 
the building, the ends open, 

To increase the strength of the transverse joints in the 
plywood faces the design has been changed to have a 
strip of plywood about 8 in. wide at the joints along the 
solid bridging. The pieces of plywood will be butted at 
midwidth of the strip. From the standpoint of fabrica- 
tion, the strip of plywood is preferable to a scarfed joint 
in the faces. 

The waterproof adhesive used in fabricating the 
plywood and the waterproof glue used in joining the 
sections withstand exposure to the weather. 

Partitions are similar to walls, except that the frames 
are made from material 1gin. thick. The frames in 
partitions are thicker than those. in walls because the 
loads are greater. 

The thickness of the frames is sufficient to permit the 
installation of concealed pipes, ducts, and conduits. 


It is disappointing that no experimental data relating to 
the weather-resistance of the system are included in the 
report, although, obviously, the practical difficulties of 
simulating natural weather conditions on an intensive 
scale are considerable. 


It should be appreciated that since the results are 
entirely experimental, they can only be fully appreciated 
in conjunction with identical tests on similar structures. 
An exception to this is, of course, the thermal resistance 
data, which are readily comparable. 


The report contains excellent material, but its presenta- 
tion, particularly for quick reference, may be thought to 
leave much to be desired. Symbols can, under certain 
circumstances, be very irritating, a particular case in 
point being Table A. Here the words “ wall,”’ “ floor,” etc., 
would considerably have added to the legibility of the sum- 
mary instead of having to refer from the left-hand column 
to the heading. 

Similarly, the arrangement of thé report hardly facilitates 
reference, and much could have been gained by a better 
use of sub-headings. 
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“WHEN WE BUILD AGAIN ”’ EXHIBITION. 


On the left is seen a large scale model of a proposed new town, designed by Mr. Thomas Sharp, M.T.P.I., and shown at the Exhibition. 
On the right is Sir William Beveridge (left), with Lord Lytton (President, Town and Country Planning Association) at the opening ceremony. 


THE LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 


SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE’S VIEWS. 


SPEAKING at the opening of the ‘‘ When 
We Build Again” Exhibition, organised 
by the Town and Country Planning Asso- 
ciation, at Heal’s, Tottenham Court-road, 
on December 1, Sm Witt1am BEVERIDGE 
said that his report on Full Employment 
could ot ke as complete or as useful as 
it might have been if the Government had 
felt able to give him some help. The 
Government seemed to have decided that 
their officials ought to know as little as 
possible what people outside were think- 
ing. But Britain—fortunately—was not a 
totalitarian country. Private citizens in it 
could still do public service, and he was 
receiving so much friendly co-operation 
from organisations and individuals of 
every school of thought that he would 
make his Report on Full Employment in 
a Free Society as good as he could make 
it in the circumstances in which it had to 
be made. 


Houses v. Flats. 

‘“*On the vexed question of houses 
against flats,’ continued Sir William, 
‘‘and the London Plan I have a sus- 
pended judgment. In favour of flats, [ 
must confess to a sneaking theoretical lean- 
ing, on the ground that flats can use light 
and air which is otherwise wasted— 
namely, that above the cottage roof. They 
can make it possible by putting the same 
number of families in a given area, living 
above one another, to provide for each 
family more garden space than if each 
family is housed on a separate plot of 
land. This is subject to a solution of the 
perambulator problem. And it is an argu- 
ment for using the device of flats in order 
to give people larger gardens near, if not 
in all cases just outside, their front door. 
It is not an argument for using flats simply 
to jam more families into the same area 
and to give to each of them no more 
garden space, and less privacy and quiet 
than they would get in a separate house. 
We ought to approach the matter from the 
point of view of giving the best possible 
homes to everybody, not from that of 
assuming that because people have lived 
in London in the past, the same or a 
nearly equal number should be housed 
there in the future, piled up in flats. 

“Tt is’ not true that people live in 
London because they like to be surrounded 
by miles of bricks and mortar; they live 
there because they must, in order to get 
employment. I lived in London myself for 


33 years, but not because I liked it. I 
lived there because it was the only place in 
which I could earn my living. I suspect, 
and I hope, that many of those who are 
now serving in our Forces will, from their 
outdoor experiences, come back with a 
desire for country surroundings. But they 
will have to live where they can get em- 
ployment. Population goes where industry 
calls it. The first requirement in rehous- 
ing our people is to locate industry afresh, 
and so give all people the chance of living, 
not merely in good houses, but in country 
surroundings, or very near to them, 
whether they are doing industrial work 
or agricultural work. 

‘*'We must be in a position to control 
the location of industry and so of popula- 
tion before we start building. From this 
point of view some of the recent 
announcements of Government policy are 
alarming. Provision of food, work and 
homes in the transition period is pro- 
mised, but the homes, unless they are 
Army huts, cannot be only for the 
transition. We are told by the new 
Minister of Health that he means to be 
quick off the mark with housing. The 
trouble about all houses (it applies also 
to flats) is that they have to be built 
somewhere. 

“‘Before we start to build either 
houses or flats we ought to have a definite 





COMING EVENTS 


Tuesday, December 14. 

Hovsinc Centre. Sir Reginald Rowe on 
“The Housing Reformation.” 13, Suffolk- 
street, S.W.1. 1.15 p.m. 

Wednesday, December 15. 

_TowN AND  CoUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Sir Eric Macfadyen_at City of London meeting 
on “A Business Man Looks at Planning.” 
Abercorn Rooms, E.C.2,. 12.30 p.m. 

Thursday, December 16. 

THe Lonpon_ Society. Councillor R. C. D. 
Jenkins on “ Kensington of the Future”; the 
Earl of Tichester on_‘“‘ Holland House.” Ken- 
sington Town Hall, W.8. 2.30 p.m. 

British ASSOCIATION OF REFRIGERATION. Miss 
C. Haslett and Mr. E. G, Batt on “ Domestic 
Refrigeration.” Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Storey’s-gate, S.W. 5.30 p.m. 

Town Piannine Institute. Mr. Edgar Morton 
on ‘Geological Basis of Planning.” Essex 
Hall, Essex-street, W.C.2. 2.30 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND ReEGIONAL Re- 


construction. Dr. Innes Pearse on “ Health 
and the Future.’ 32, Gordon-square, W.C.1. 
5.30 p.m. 
Friday, December 17. 
ARCHITECTS REGISTRATION 


C Counc. Council 
Meeting. 66, Portland-place, W.1. 2 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAI. ENGINEERS, General 
Meeting. Storey’s-gate, S.W.1. 5.30 p.m. 


national plan as to where they are to be 
built, where industry and population in 
different densities are to be located. That 
is the subject of the Barlow Commission 
Report and the Uthwatt Committee 
Report. All that the Government has 
said is that shortly they will announce 
their views on these two Reports. It is 
not enough to announce views unless the 
views are the right ones. It is not 
enough to announce the right views too 
late to influence action. Planning the use 
of land needs as much time as planning 
an invasion. The Barlow Commission 
made an unanswerable case for the 
planned use of land, as against the past 
unplanned use. They named as the main 
difficulty in past planning the problem of 
compensation. The Uthwatt Committee 
was appointed to find a solution of that 
problem and did so in a unanimous 
Report of great authority, ingenious and 
powerfully reasoned. Is there any alter- 
native to that solution that will do the 
trick—any alternative short of land 
nationalisation ? 

‘“‘The problems dealt with by the 
Barlow Commission and the Uthwatt 
Committee are much harder and more 
controversial than those in my Report on 
Social Insurance. Squalor is a tougher 
giant than want. A Government which 
hedges on Beveridge is only too likely to 
be ditched on Barlow and Uthwatt. I 
wish I felt real hope that this fear was 
not going to come true. Because we can- 


_ not postpone building long after the war, 


if we are to house our returning soldiers 
properly. we cannot start building with- 
out a national plan for the location of 
industry unless we mean to make a last- 
ing mess of the country again; and we 
cannot have a national plan until we 
have decided to do not less than Barlow 
and Uthwatt.’’ 


Ulster to Build 750 Houses Now. 

Sir Basil Brooke, the Prime Minister, 
states that the Government of Northern 
Ireland has received approval from the 
Imperial Government to proceed imme- 
diately with the erection of 750. houses 
on terms which involve the payment of 
a subsidy of £390 each. 


Leaflets on Timber. 

Three leaflets, No. 30 (General Observa- 
tions on the Design of Timber-Drying 
Kilns), No. 31 (Foreign Timbers 3—Notes 
on Parana Pine and Louro Vermelho) 
and No. 32 (Foreign Timbers 4—Notes on 
Peroba Rosa and Mandioqueira) have 
been issued by, and are obtainable gratis 
from, the Forest Products Research 
Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who will 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible. 

Post-war Housing. 
To THE Eprtor or The Builder. 

Sir,—The memorandum (see The 
Builder, November 27) addressed to the 
Minister of Health by the House Builders’ 
Association of Great Britain makes doleful 
reading, and gives the impression that its 
members are living in a mentality sadly 
lacking in reality. The world’s greatest 
period of building and reconstruction is 
fast approaching. For the success of any 
post-war housing scheme, labour and :nate- 
rials must be controlled, otherwise the rise 
in wages and price of commodities will 
make building impossible. 

Does this Association wish to go back 
to the archaic system of cut-throat com- 
petition? Surely past experience has 
taught us the lesson that a policy of 
‘* snatch-as-snatch-can ”’ ig the rule of the 
jungle, and must be replaced by one of 
co-operation. Also, the successful opera- 
tion of the Uniformity Agreement, Essen- 
tial Work Order, ‘and other beneficial 
enactments musi be accepted as part of our 
post-war needs. 

Practically the whole of Europe will 
require rebuilding by the time the present 
bombing offensive is finished. What will 
happen in other countries right round the 
world will very materially affect the 
national policy iu this country. An inter- 
national outlook is essential if we are to 
survive. Isolationism is dead. Service 
and not profits alone must be the rule for 
everyone. 

Welfare is going to be another important 
matter in future, both in the workshops 
and at the site. Before the war the work- 
ing conditions of building operatives, with 
broken time, were a disgrace to civilisa- 
tion. This menace must never be per- 
mitted to recur. The forces of reaction are 
in retreat. Victory will soon be ours, but 
the watchword for the future must 
remain: ‘‘ Co-operation or chaos.” 

J. F. Raryp. 

42, Beachgrove-avenue, Aberdeen. 


** Architectural Riddles at Canterbury.” 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Sir,—The ‘‘ mathematical tiles” dis- 
covered in Canterbury, as described under 
“Notes and News” in The Builder of 
December 3, are by no means exclusive to 
that city, as this method of construction is 
common to many residences in the Ten- 
terden (Kent) district, where they are used 
to cover timber framing rising from first- 
floor level in a similar way to weather 
tiling; the framing is lathed and plastered 
internally, and the exterior tiling gives a 
most pleasing and mellow effect as the 
tiles are hand-made and weather extremely 
well. 

I have mentioned these tiles to several 
professional men in the London area from 
time to time, but up to the present have 
not met anyone who is conversant with 
them. 

Incidentally, ‘‘ mathematical tiles ”’ 
would form a durable and weatherproof 
skin for prefabricated or  site-framed 
timber dwellings, and give an appearance 
more in keeping with the best traditions 
-of English rural architecture. 


rn Sale 
Twickenham. (Cypyenr A. BUGDEN. 


Registration of Architects. 
To tHE Epiror or The Builder. 
Str,—The letter from the Registrar of 
the Architects Registration Council, pub- 
lished in The Builder of December 3, is 
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very: disturbing to qualified architects. It 
would appear that there is an exception 
to the general belief that only a duly regis- 
tered person may style himself as an archi- 
tect, the exception being when the person 
is the head of a local authority depart- 
ment, when it would appear that any un- 
qualified person may style himself archi- 
tect by virtue of his office. 

This appears to me to be an absurd state 
of affairs, and I should be interested to 
know if there are any other similar exemp- 
tions from registration. 

The Registrar cites the Architects 
Registration Act, 1938, as giving archi- 
tects the same statutory protection as 
solicitors, doctors and dentists. I do, 
however, find it difficult to reconcile myself 
to the fact that if this statement is true, 
the Medical Officer of Health to a local 
authority may not of necessity be a regis- 
tered medical practitioner and might be 
a ‘* quack.”’ 

Does not the York case bring to light 
the necessity of a revision of the Registra- 
tion Acts and the strengthening thereof to 

revent the proverbial ‘‘ coach and 
norses ’’ being driven through the Acts? 
E. 8. W. ArHerton, 
A.R.I.B.A., Dip. T.P. 


Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


War Damage: Need for Certificates for 
Payments on Account. 
To tHe Eprror or Vhe Builder. 


Srmr,—We have been told that when the 
time is opportune for major rebuilding 
operations on blitzed property the War 
Damage Commission will pay for the cost 
of re-erection or repair when it has been 
done. Generous as this may appear, it is 
not within the scope of practicability, for 
the following reasons. 

Very few building owners have ihe 
money required for the building work 
hanging up in a stocking, and therefore 
require advances with which to pay the 
builder from time to time as the building 
work proceeds; and, further, there is no 
guarantee that the amount of the building 
project, when completed, will be regarded 
by the War Damage Commission as the 
proper cost. Therefore, to eliminate argu- 
ments and render the scheme not only 
equitable but workable, may I offer the 
following suggestions? 

There should be set up at an early date 
technical machinery by the War Damage 
Commission to deal with the following :— 

That when the building owner has ob- 
tained estimates for the rebuilding, a copy 
of the bills of quantities, could be sent to 
the War Damage Commission, whose 
experts—possibly in the form of central 
pricing bodies—could satisfy themselves 
that the estimate that the building owner 
wag about to accept would be recognised 
as the proper cost. 

For these services, and in view of the 
immense amount of discord that would be 
avoided, it would not be unreasonable for 
the building owner to pay, say, 4 per cent. 
as a pricing fee. The suggestion might 
be that if ‘the lowest tender was within a 
margin of, say, 5 per cent. above the War 
Damage Commission’s valuation, on the 
same set of quantities, agreement could be 
reached as to the War Damage Commis- 
sion’s liability to the building owner before 
the work was started. 

Since, as stated above, few building 
owners would have the full value of the 
building reinstatement available, arrange- 
ments should be made for the War Damage 
Commission to honour the architect’s cer- 
tificate for payments on account as the 
work proceeds, in the same way that the 
R.I.B.A. contract provides for certificates 
and payments under normal circumstances. 
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To be told that the War Damage Com- 
mission will pay after the work is done, 
and without previous agreement as to the 
total liability, and without interim pay- 
ments as the work , is to render 
the scheme not only impracticable but 
unjust and chaotic. 

Further, unless the building owner is 
covered, he will not be in a position to 
honour his contract with the builder; 
hence, knowing the uncertainties of pay- 
ment, the builder will naturally fight shy 
of any undertaking where the War Damage 
Commission is concerned, and thereby 
placing the building owner in a very 
invidious position. Roman Buitper. 


Builders’ ‘‘ Additional Costs.” 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Srr,—I am sorry to have to point out an 
error in the able report of the meeting 
of Chartered Quantity Surveyors on the 
above subject published in your issue of 
December 3, and do so only because it 
reverses the meaning and destroys the 
point of my remark, which was : ‘‘ There 
is not anything in such matters as are dealt 
with in building contracts that a fully 
trained quantity surveyor could not deal 
with.”’ Unfortunately, the- report has 
‘“‘accountant ’’ instead of ‘‘ quantity sur- 
veyor.”’ I have not found it necessary to 
bring in an accountant, but I have found 
it advantageous to employ on each site a 
good costs and wages clerk capable of 
handling the details connected with these 
‘‘ additional costs’? more expeditiously 
than the average surveyors’ assistants. who 
are better employed on their particular 
jobs. 

With regard to ‘‘ tea breaks,” about 
which doubt appears to exist, some con- 
tractors claim, others do not, and I am of 
opinion that the rejection of such claims 
by Departments is correct. It is certainly 
not a contractual liability. It is not 
covered by the Uniformity Agreement or 
any other trade agreement, and is not 
officially recognised. The break is essen- 
tially a usage which crept in during the 
last war, and hag developed into a custom 
more or less unwillingly accepted by em- 
ployers. It was a known condition when 
tenders were submitted and could—and 
should—have been provided for in the per- 
centage adjustments in the tender. 

The question of “‘on” and “‘ off” 
values of non-mechanical plant appears 
to have been left ‘‘in the air.’’ Mr. 
Langdon said he had received a claim of 
1 per cent. per week off the original ‘‘ on ” 
value, for temporary wooden structures 
and portable offices. Such a basis is dis- 
tinctly opposed to the conditions of the 
contract, as it amounts to a rental depen- 
dent on the time a building is on the site. 
The contract says it shall be valued on 
and valued off the site. The life of such 
structures does not depend as much on the 
time element as on the number of removals 
which they suffer. On a reasonable basis 
a life of six or seven moves may be 
assumed before the original value is lost 
and drastic reconstruction becomes neces- 
sary, and the appropriate allowance for 
depreciation for the ‘‘ off”? value would 
be 174 per cent. to 25 or 30 per cent. of 
the ‘fon’ value, according to the stage 
at which the building was valued on to 
the site. 

In the first two years of the war a 
literal interpretation of the contract would 
have resulted in an increase of “off” 
value over ‘‘on” value, as the cost of 
such structures went up 30 to 40 per cent. 
The reasonable view would be to work on 
the basis of ‘‘on’’ value and to disregard 
any market fluctuation. 

It is to be hoped—and expected—that 
many of these additional costs will dis- 
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appear with the advent of peace condi- 
tions, but the labour conditions which 
have arisen during the war will require 
the exercise of much ‘‘common sense”’ and 
honesty of purpose on both sides before 
they are solved. 

The first essential is that the industry 
shall be brought under its own control. 
The next that the spirit of good will shall 
prevail, and for this purpose I am of 
opinion that instead of employers and men 
sitting in opposing camps from which they 
view one another with suspicion, the con- 
trol of -the industry should come under 
the direction of joint boards on which 
representatives of both should sit and 
work on the principle of the old trade 
guilds, which primarily looked after the 
health of the trade, and, incidentally, 
assured that both employer and employee 
were qualified for their jobs and “ played 
the game.”’ 

Such a board should have equal repre- 
sentation for both sides and an indepen- 
dent chairman or president. 

We appear to have reached a stage 
where wages are paid as a “‘ retaining 
fee’’ and men are induced to work by 
payment of bonus and other allowances. 
One result of the bonus system has: been 
to demonstrate what a man can do when 
he likes to do it, although the resulting 
work has not always been of a satisfactory 
standard. : 

My observations and experience con- 
nected with the building and engineering 
industry during this war lead me to en- 
dorse the opinion of. one contractor. 
‘*‘ Never was so little done by so many ”’ 
—which accounts, in a large measure, for 
the abnormal excess of cost incurred in 
Government contracts. 

Harry G. AssITEr. 

Harrow, Middlesex. 


To tHE Epiror or The Builder. 

Srtr,—In the discussion under this head- 
ing at the meeting of the Chartered Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, which was reported in 
your last week’s issue, Mr. H. W..Lang- 
don, who introduced the subject, made 
reference to certain figures of mine which 
you published in an article in 7'he Builder 
of July 16, 1943, and he made comparisons, 
item for item, between these figures and 
a schedule of his own which had been cir- 
culated for discussion. 

It seems desirable to point out that no 
comparison is admissible between these 
two sets of figures because, apart from 
other considerations (and there are many), 
Mr. Langdon’s figures were derived from 
total contract costs, whereas mine related 
to basic labour cost only. 

Further, I notice that my figures as 
quoted at the meeting were referred to 
as estimates. This also requires correction. 
It may be recalled that I sought to estab- 
lish whether -certain figures quoted in 
Parliament . could be substantiated on 
known present-day factors, and in order 
to pursue my inquiry I stated a case and 
applied to it various formulas that are 
typical to present-day labour legislation. 
The resultant figures were the findings 
arising from the proposition put forward. 
There were not estvmates in the accepted 
sense, save perhaps that one relating to 
‘‘ drop in output,’’ where I suggested that 
present-day labour might be considered as 
124 per cent.-less effective than pre-war. 
On this point I am sure I could well main- 
tain, and even increase, my suggested 
figure, in spite of Mr. Langdon’s warning 
that it is a ‘‘ difficult and possibly dan-, 
gerous’”’ topic for discussion. It would 
not be so difficult nor-so dangerous as 
trying to relate the same factor to total 
building costs. S. Hooxway. 

Newquay, Cornwall. 
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Architects’ Registration—Increase of 
Retention Fee. 
To rue Eprror or The Builder. 

Sir,—A number of architects have asked 
me how they may effectively protest 
against the proposal of the Architects’ 
Registration Council t~ increase the annual 
retention fee of ten shillings to one guinea 
(17 members of the Council voted for the 
proposal and 16 against—a majority of one 
only). 

The answer is quite simple. Before the 
increase can take effect, it must be ap- 
proved by the Privy Council, and any per- 
son wishing to object is entitled to address 
his objection tothe Clerk of the Privy 
Council, Whitehall, London, S.W.1, not 
later than December 17. 

G. B. J. Arnor, Secretary, 
The Incorporated Association of 
Architects and Surveyors. 
75, Eaton-place, 
London, S.W.1. 


“* Practical Planning.” 
To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 


Sm,—In the editorial in your issue of 
November 26 you suggest that a publica- 
tion recently issued by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers and the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers discloses 
a movement afoot to. oust the architect 
from “‘ his accepted position ‘as the leader 
in building and planning.” I think most 
engineers would agree that an architect is 
fitted by training to be a-leader in many 
directions in post-war building and plan- 
ning, but if your words imply that he is 
the leader in replanning our great cities, 
including the vital problems of transport 
both by road and rail. and. also by water 
and air, engineers will reply that in such 
work the architects are out of their depth; 
this is very. markedly indicated in the 
London. Plan of the L.C.C. 

_ In the same issue of your paper there 
is a report of an address by Mr. W. H. 
Ansell in reference to the,London Plan in 
which he observes that new road-bridges 
will be built across the Thames and the 
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railway bridges removed, and this he 
describes as “ practical planning” at its 
best. I think you, Sir, would hesitate to 
suggest that architects are competent to 
decide whether it is either practicable or 
desirable to remove the railway bridges 
across the Thames, or even to picture, 
still less to plan, the lay-out of a railway 
system suitable for London’s needs after 
such removal has been accomplished. 
Surely when one is talking of planning 
and the respective functions of the archi- 
tect and the engineer one-should bear in 
mind the scope of the work involved in 
replanning London, not to speak of other 
cities in this country, and I venture to 
question the general application of your 
statement, quoted at the head of this 
letter, that. the architect has already an 
accepted position as leader in building and 
planning from which engineers are trying 
to oust him. In my opinion his leader- 
ship in these can extend only to those 
matters with which he is qualified to deal, 
and he must give way to the engineer 
when the real problems which are involved 
in planning have to be faced. 
M.Inst.C.E. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


Brixton School of Building. 
To tHe Eprror or The Builder. 

Smr,—I observe, under ‘‘ Notes and 
News ” of The Builder for last week, an 
announcement that vacancies will occur at 
the L.C.C. School of Building, Brixton, 
for (1) a Principal, (2) Head of the Senior 
Day and Evening Building Departments. 

What gives me occasion for some 
thought is the statement that follows to 
the effect that the ‘‘ Head of the Depart- 
ment should preferably hold a Fellowship 
or an Associateship of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. ...”’ 

As a practical builder who has for some 
25 years taken an active interest in tech- 
nical education within the industry, I can- 
not understand why the ideal qualifica- 
tions in a man destined to train potential 
builders should be those of an architect 
rather than of a practical builder. 

It must be obvious that the approach of 
the architect towards the problems of 
buildings from the earliest stages of his 
training is ot on parallel lines with that 
of the builder, and this difference in view- 
point must be communicated to the young 
for whose training he is responsible. 

For many years the Institute of Builders 
has been responsible for technical educa- 
tion within the industry, and no body has 
done more to further technical education 
for the building trade. For this reason, I 
have no hesitation in submitting that the 
primary qualification called for in a suit- 
able candidate for the position now adver- 
tised should be membership of the Insti- 
tute of Builders. 

I cannot help feeling that an advertise- 
ment calling for applications to fill a 
vacancy for the head of an architectural 
department would be unlikely to state that 
candidates should preferably be members 
of the Institute of Builders; why, then, 


should the reverse operate? 
Brighton. A. P. Berton. 


Bartlett School of Architecture: Award 
of ‘“‘ The Builder” Prizes. 

Tue jury have made the following 
recommendation for the award of The 
Builder prizes, 1942-43, and these have 
been approved by the University College 
Committee :— 

Senior Prize : £5 in books.—Mr. J. J. A. 
Caunt, Rydal Bank, Sandy Lodge-road. 
Rickmansworth, Herts. 

Junior - Prize:, £5 -in books,—Miss 
Brenda Tavener, 2, Mullioncourt, 112, 
Finchley-road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
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BUILDERS IN WAR 


MR. W. S. MORRISON’S TRIBUTE TO 
NATIONAL FEDERATION. 

‘“Wuen I think of what the building 
industry has done in this war, the diffi- 
culties which it has had to overcome, I 
feel encouraged to believe that the 
problems of reconstruction will be as 
triumphantly overcome.””’ Mr. W. S. 
Morrison (Minister of Town and Country 
Planning) made this statement in a speech 
delivered at a luncheon given in his honour 
by the Council of the National Federation 
of Building Trades Employers at the Savoy 
Hotel on December 1. Mr. F. Leslie Wallis 
(President) was in the chair. 

‘*The part which builders have played 
in this war and before it has been, and still 
is, too little recognised. When wars are 
threatening or are in progress it is most 
necessary that most of the preparations for 
defence and battle should be kept cloaked 
in secrecy. Only at the point at which 
long months of secret preparations reach 
their climax can the spotlights be turned 
on. They fall then, enaturally enough, 
upon the gallant combatants by sea, by 
Jand and in the air, by whom victory is 
finally ensured, but those who know the 
preparations which have gone to that 
victory know, too, that there are other 
credits also to be given. When in more 
sober moments there is time to study the 
parts which various contributors to the 
victory have played, then the silent 
services come into their own. Yours—in 
this respect at least—is one of those silent 
services. The time will come when the 
public will recognise, as those best 
acquainted with the facts already recog- 
nise, its war-time debt to the building 
industry.” 

It might be thought a little strange (con- 
tinued the Minister) that a planner should 
be so conscious of the merits and poten- 
tialities of the building industry. ‘‘I see 
sometimes an invidious distinction drawn 
between planning and building. There is 
a suggestion that the planners live in the 


air, while the builders tread the solid 
gone That is a false distinction. 
Planning, as I see it, is simply a matter 
of complex but practical and ‘business- 
like organisation.” ‘ 
Land Scarcity. 

To-day the building industry stood 


poised between a great national achieve- 
ment and a post-war task of immense 
national importance. It need not fear that 
its activities after the war would be 
thwarted by lack of Government decision. 
The King’s Speech, outlining the pro- 
gramme of legislation for the new Session 
of Parliament, announced measures to 
enable the reconstruction of our battered 
cities to proceed as soon as victory came. 
‘‘ There will be inevitable delays. The 
shortage of materials will probably persist 
for a time, though I am more optimistic 
personally than some whose forecasts on 
this score I have read. For a time at least 
there will have to be a system of priorities, 
and this will mean the persistence of 
controls. When you have too little of any- 
thing you must control its use, so that 
what you may have may be directed to 
the best purpose. I hope myself that, as 
and when scarcity disappears, controls will 
go the same way.” 

But there was one commodity of which 
our 45 millions of people would be per- 
manently scarce, and that was—land. 
“* Land cannot be imported,neither can it 
be created to any effective degree by 
demobilised labour. Control over the use 
of land must, therefore, be a permanent 
feature of our social organisation. The 
events of the last four years have given 
to that proposition at once a new angle 
and a new urgency. The new angle comes 
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from realising through the stern audit of 
war the amount of bad use of land in the 
past; the fertile acres which have been 
wasted and needlessly sealed up from food 
production, while less fertile land was 
available, the results of overcrowding and 
slum conditions on the populations 
evacuated to country districts. The new 
urgency comes from the devastation which 
has to be repaired and the long arrears 
accumulated while the building industry 
has been devoted, like us all, to war. 

‘The new angle demands a more com- 
plete control of land use than we have had 
hitherto. The new urgency demands that 
this control should be of such a character 
as to enlist all forms of enterprise, private 
and public, to the great task of reconstruc- 
tion. Before these energies can be 
released, it is necessary that the greatest 
possible degree of certainty should be 
created, so that people should know where 
they are and plan with confidence and 
resolution, and some predictable basis on 
which to make their calculations. That 
basis it will be the task of H.M. Govern- 
ment to propose to Parliament in the 
coming session, and it will be for Parlia- 
ment to consider and pass judgment 
upon it.” 

On the subject of prefabrication, the 
Minister said that this was not simply a 
battle between the customary methods of 
the architect and builder and the more 
novel methods of wholesale prefabrication. 
‘‘ The real question is whether, faced with 
an enormous demand for houses and other 
buildings to be provided at speed, the time 
required for their production cannot by a 
greater standardisation of their components 
be reduced without impairment of their 
essential qualities.’ The Minister also 
entered a plea for sound insulation in 
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flats: ‘‘I am sure,’ he declared, ‘‘ that 
much of the feeling against flats would 
disappear if those flats could give the 
ordinary man and woman what they look 
for in a house—namely, silence except for 
their own voices.” 

The Minister concluded with a refer- 
ence to Mr. Leslie Wallis. Not only had 
his firm been responsible for executing 
some of the outstanding memorials of our 
time, but his own career had been an 
example of how private enterprise could 
be shot through and through with public 
spirit. ‘‘I congratulate you upon the 
successful performance of a high office in 
difficult times, and I feel sure that, when 
your term of office ends, you will continue 
to embody the highest traditions of the 
building industry.” 

In welcoming the Minister, the Prest- 
DENT said: Mr. Morrison would know 
that the National Federation were the 
people who mattered in this great build- 
ing industry. It was the National Federa- 
tion who carried out all negotiations with 
its opposite number, the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Operatives, to 
regulate wages and conditions which were 
binding on all in the industry whether 
actually its members or not. It was the 
National Federation who advised the 
Government—not that its advice was 
always taken, but it advised all the same. 
It was the National Federation which 
agreed forms of contract with the Royal 
Institute; the National Federation was 
the industry, and included in its ranks 
the largest and the smallest builders. 

““T am not going to ask you any awk- 
ward questions,’ added the President, 
“‘ although had you come early in the year 
I might have had quite a lot of questions 
to ask which you might have regarded as 
awkward. Instead, I am going to make 
you a promise. A few weeks ago the 
Prime Minister told us that ‘food, jobs 
and homes for all’ is to be the policy 
of the Government after the war. We are 
particularly interested in the provision of 
the ‘homes,’ and my promise to you, Mr. 
Morrison, as Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, is, paraphrasing the 
words of the Prime Minister, ‘ give us 
the plans and we will finish the job.’ And 
that, I am sure, goes for all my colleagues 
in the building industry. And let me add 
that the sooner the planning is done the 
sooner we shall be able to get busy with 
the provision of the homes.” 


All the nine regions of the National 
Federation were represented at the lun- 
cheon. The guests included Mr. H. G. 
Strauss, M.P. (Parliamentary Secretary, 

. of T. and C.P.); Sir Geoffrey 
Whiskard, K.C.M.G. (Secretary, M. of 
T. and C.P.); Mr. F. P. Robinson, C.B. 
(Secretary, M.o.W.); Mr. Percy Thomas, 
C.B.E. (President, R.I.B.A.); Sir Ian 
MacAlister (Secretary, R.I.B.A.); and Mr. 
E. C. Holloway (President, Institute of 


Builders). 
OBITUARY 


L. F. Smith, L.R.1.B.A. 

The death is reported of Mr. Leonard 
Frederick Smith, L.R.I.B.A., F.I.A.A., 
of Belper. Mr. Smith, who was 54, was 
a member of the Notts, Derby and 
Lincoln Society of Architects. 


Plumbers: Minimum Specifications. 

Minimum specifications for the ‘“ In- 
stallation of Soil, Waste and Ventilating 
Pipes”? and for the ‘‘ Combined System 
of Soil, Waste and Ventilating Pipes” 
have been issued by the Institute of 
Plumbers. Copies may be obtained (price 
3s. 3d. post free) from the Secretary, 252, 
High Street, Dorking. 
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R.1.B.A. 


CONCESSIONS TO SERVING STUDENTS. 

Tue R.I.B.A. has decided that certain 
concessions may be granted to those men 
and women whose training has been in- 
terrupted by war service, and the Council 
have approved the principles which are to 
be followed when dealing with applica- 
tions. 

The application of each candidate will 
be the subject of individual and special 
consideration by a committee of the Board 
of Architectural Education, set up for the 
purpose, and the degree of concession de- 
termined according to the duration and 
circumstances of National Service. Con- 
cessions may be granted to those who have 
served in the Armed Forces or whose full- 
time duties in Civil Defence or other form 
of National Service have prevented them 
from studying or being engaged in matters 
related to architectural practice. 

It is to be clearly understood that the 
concessions referred to in this memoran- 
dum are the maximum that may be 
allowed; each application will be con- 
sidered on its merits, and applicants will 
not necessarily be granted all the conces- 
It has been decided that in no 


sions. 
case shall there be any lowering of the 
standard required in the Final Examina- 


tion as a qualification for Associateship. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. — (a) (i) 
Candidates may be permitted to submit 
office or other drawings and sketches in 
lieu of one or more of the prescribed Tes- 
timonies of Study. 

(ii) Illustrated theses may be sub- 
mitted in lieu of one or both of the ex- 
aminations in General and Specialised 
History of Architecture. The subjects of 
these theses may be selected by candi- 
dates granted the concession, and will be 
submitted for approval by the Examiners 
before being undertaken. The theses 
may be submitted with the Testimonies 
of Study or at the time when application 
is made for admission to the examina- 
tion. 

(iii) All candidates will be required to 
take the examinations in Design, Con- 
structional Design and the Properties 
and Uses of Building Materials, and Cal- 
culations of Simple Structural Members. 

FinaL ExaMINaTIon. — (b) (i) Candi- 
dates may be permitted to submit the 
following in lieu of the prescribed Testi- 
monies of Study :— 

A portfolio of office or other drawings 
executed by the applicant, such as will 
demonstrate knowledge of design and 
construction. 

One “Problem in Design” specially 
set, to include constructional drawings 
and involving acoustical treatment. 

(b) (ii) In place of the written thesis, 
candidates may be permitted to submit 
a thesis design, accompanied by a short 
report, for a building or group of build- 
ings, based on a programme ag re by 
the candidate and approved by the Testi- 
monies Examiners. The subject of the 
design is to be related to a. problem of 
post-war reconstruction connected with 
the community in which the candidate 
resides or has resided. The report should 
deal with the selection of the site, its 
treatment, and a description of the build- 
ing which is the subject of the report. 

(iii) The thesis design referred to in 
(b) (ii), or a written thesis in accordance 
with the regulations, may be ‘submitted 
before or after the taking of Parts I and 
II of the Final Examination. A written 
or design thesis will, however, remain 
part of the Final Examination, and must 
be approved before the application for 
election as Associate is submitted. 

Those who consider themselves quali- 
fied for concessions should submit their 
applications on a special form, to be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the Board of 
Architectural Education, Royal Institute 
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of British Architects, 66, Portland-place, 
London, W.1. All students in the Forces 
are reminded that the Government have 
approved plans for providing financial 
assistance to enable suitably qualified 
men and women on demobilisation to 
undertake or continue further education 
or training. Those who had already 
commenced training in a _ recognised 
school are strongly recommended to re- 
sume such studies as soon as possible 
after demobilisation. 


PLUMBING APPRENTICESHIP 


Ar a meeting of the Plumbing Trades 
National Apprenticeship Council, held at 
the Institute of Plumbers, 81, Gower- 
street, W.C.1, on November 16, with Mr. 
D. N. Griffiths, B.Sc., in the chair, it 
was announced that it had been decided 
to revive the Area Council in the Birming- 
ham area district, and 50 amended copies 
of the new indenture were to be sent to 
the District Secretary. It was also 
announced that a Local Apprenticeship 
Council was being formed at Barnsley. 
Plymouth also have under consideration 
the establishment of an Area Council. The 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. W. Mole) 
announced the names of ten Schools 
which had been added to the list for the 
supply of lead for use in their plumbing 
classes. 

The following Area Reports were sub- 


mitted :— 
No. inden. No. com- No. still 


Council. tured up to pleted in 
date. training. training. 
ee 211 121 62 
Manchester ....... 52 4 46 
Northumberland 
and Durham ... 664 414 208 
North-E. Lancs. 235 149 83 
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IN PARLIAMENT 
Housing Policy. 

During the debate on the Address in 
reply to the King’s Speech a statement 
on housing policy was made by Mz. 
LYTTELTON, Minister of Production. He 
said that in regard to housing the 
Government had felt that a new definition 
of responsibility and simplification was 
called for, and that had now been 
reached. The Ministry of Works would 
be the Government authority to which 
the Ministry of Health and the Scottish 
Office would look on matters concerning 
plans, designs, specifications, materials, 
technique of construction, and costs of 
houses. The local authorities would, on 
the other side, have to look solely to the 
Ministry of Health and the Scottish Office 
in all matters concerning housing. 

Housing must be discussed in two 
parts; first on long term. The White 
Paper envisaged the emplomnent ot 
labour forces with a ceiling of 1,250,000 
on building over 12 years, and the two 
factors in reaching this labour force had 
been very carefully balanced. They 
were, first, the demands for building, 
not only of dwelling-houses but of the 
buildings which would be necessary 
under the new Education Act, when 
passed; and the other was the amount of 
national savings which could be devoted 
to this particular problem. No further 
steps with regard to the long-term build- 
ing programme were practicable until 
necessary finality had been arrived at 
with the demolition scheme. Brick- 
works which had been shut down because 
of war requirements had been kept on a 
care and maintenance basis, and there 
would be no lack of cement or other 
building materials. He was anxious 
about the timber position, and he was 
doing his best with the help of Lord 
Portal, in his capacity as chairman of 
the Materials Committee, to increase the 
import of timber during the year 1944. Ln 
all these matters we must keep our minds 
open to new ideas and display all our 
ingenuity. 

The Minister of Works was now con. 
structing eight or nine demonstration 
houses. They would be complete in three 
or four months, and would show a num- 
ber of new ideas in construction, form, 
and materials. The Ministry were also 
considering schemes of an emergency 
and temporary character to relieve im- 
mediate FP seccugpatd which might come upon 
them. any experiments had been con- 
ducted in this field. When members had 
inspected these the Government would 
very much welcome their criticisms. 

The first surplus immobile labour 
priority had been given for house repair, 
conversion, and the completion of un- 
finished houses. As soon as war neces- 
sities permitted, and there was a substan- 
tial diminution of Government building 
it was intended to make more materials 
available for house building and to try 
to use immobile labour, which could not 
otherwise be employed, for increasing the 
immediate supply of houses. 

Turning to town and country planning, 
Mr. Lyttelton said that the Government 
had given a pledge that they would in- 
troduce a Bill this session to deal with 
reconstruction areas, and those which re- 
quired replanning and ~ reconstruction 
from two aspects: (1) damage by bomb- 
ing, and (2), to use the official jargon, 
obsolescence. The extent to which the 
Government accepted the Uthwatt Re- 
port on this particular measure would be 
clear from the Bill to be introduced. The 
first part of the Uthwatt Report related to 
the procedure by which the public 
authority could acquire land for this 
purpose. In the main the Government 
accepted the Uthwatt Report on its pro- 
cedure, but in regard to the second part, 
which was concerned with the acquisition 
of development sites and the periodic levy 
on the increases in site value, the 
Government had not yet made up its 
mind and was not in the least ashamed 


(Continued on page 482.) 
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’ Plus 2d. per working day. 


§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool. Money. . 
Note,—Carpeniers, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Toot Allowance. — 


* An application for an increase of rates is under discussion. r 
4 -Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/7}, Navvies and General Labouress, 1/62. “ 


t Plasterers 2/14. 


For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 481 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS’ 


NOTE.—These prices apply 4o large quantities! of materials at works, at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. Prices for smaller quantities 
Owing to the exceptional circumstances Which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should 
be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 


ex merchant's warehouse will of course be higher. 





BRICKS, &c. £s. 4 
Wiest Hard Gencks .. sv escccccessescccs 413 0 
Second Hard Stocks ...........0++ 46 0 
aed ped Maksaess reneresvesorenses ze 4 
Common aa Beale 217 6 
All loaded free nto lorry at the works. “The question 

of haulage is still very and prices must 
Suis Som be be 66. In addition, there will, be 
the Levy under the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, of 
38. per 1,000. King's we 
A@uomeat ot 1 - pagar 4 per, 000 per 1,000 

8. 
PARE Succ Bedcequececcesnestie ak Oa 2 
eS A soveksledts cin ate eet Ss 
Single Bulinose ...........+ Sisecss SES tS 
Ruste. ... <0 dacdvavecseabebbekLiwe. a Oa te 
pa RRA RY ES Ra Se 7-3 83-3 
White Midhurst Best selected (delivered , a _ 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) 1112 0 
(London Stns.) ........ 12 2 0 
Blue Wire Cuts (Londen Dee hous cils os 10 9 6 
Brick (Londen Stns.) sr « 

8. 
24 in, my DO Bivarcce 12 0 0 
Giazep Bricxs (London sins), Add 123% to Prices. 
Best White Ivory Str’tch’rs 38 10 0 
anne ene D’ble Headers 35 10 0 
Stretcher’ .. © One side&twoends 39 10 0 
Hone sig te adeotan 29 10 @ Twosides&one end 40 10 0 
Cae Splays and 

Ha. Fits 36 10 © Squiats ........ 38 00 
lity, £2 per 1,000 less than best.. Cream 


and buff, £2 Sh ever white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 
App Levy ON Bricks. 3/- per 1,000 except Glazed 
PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered on site London Area. 
ri py PARTITION Bi 


““ PHORPRES ” . 
d. s. d. 
2° per yd. sup. 3 8 iy data 3 6 
a Pe 211 4 «*, - , 3 10 
‘ . rw Oe ered. ats 
” per yd. su per y 
4? ay ~ a3 2g ten 3 3 6 
(CRANHAM TERRA COTTA. 
Size ett 9 gee a BAS PES Ae © 3: 2 8 
Size 2x9x 24 - esvesecssoocces 211 
se ized es on ie. | : penbgualieweme ese Ee 
MD IZ ESSE gg. «ces: Leccccguitdbocccre 3 10 
Keysp ~~ —. 
12° x9 x2"... 2.3.17 EF 25"... 3 6 
12° x9” x28”. 2 11 or nae. 3 10 


Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth 


- both sides. 
STONE. 


Batu Stone.—Delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R.. per ft. cube .... 3 34 


Beer STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 
Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft. cube 2 3 
Delivered free on rail Nine Eims, S:R. _ ,, 3 
proximate size one way, Id. per 
cubic ft. extra, selected spqooueaety 
three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 


PoRTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random biocks of 20 ft. 
a delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine -S. Rly: Soi beth 

Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddingten, GAV.R. .... per ft. cube 
Do. do. delivered on roed waggons as above 
sta’ " 


£ 
cs 
a 


seeenereresese 


over 20 ft. average and- 
Terre  Geaition Widsewerth, Derbyshire 

to) 8. 

o blocks from 10ft. and over/P.ft.cb. 13 


eee ebb weer serererecsee 


patef ty 


see dereeeseeee 


Nv aw 


dom sizes) 
2in. to 23 im. sawa one side slabs 
(random (paving) 


eete ” 


Harp YorK— 
Delivered at acd ~ rom ‘Station, aes. 
Scrappled random blocks. ..... cube 
6 in. awa two ses landings to Sees Conder 
40 ft. super) ......0-2-.--s per ft. super 
6 in. rubbed ¢ two sides, ditt 
4 in. sawn two rh nase Eo coe 


Srw AWA 


3 in. 
2 in. a. pe = oly 


CAST STONE. 
Delivered in London area in fal van 
cube : Plaim, 4s. 6d. 


Small sectier cills and copings, 11s. 
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Thames Ballast Ils, 6d. per yd. 
it Ballast ........ aah « delivered 

Pit Sand .,..... oss, SR Oe te 2 miles 
Washed Sand ... 138. Od. , 2 radius 

in. Shingle . 10s. 6d. » » | Paddington 

in. Broken Brick 16s, Od. nee 

Breeze .....; So ee 

CEMENT. 

Best British Portland Cement. Standard ee 

tion, delivered London area. £ d. 
6 ton loads and upwards site ...... per tom 2 11 0 
b ton to 6 todS sit6% cic ccccs cs sioccesies 214 0 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots ........ 3 8 6 
“ Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening Cemeni— 
6 ton loads and upwards site ..., 4 2°17 0 
1 ton to 6 tons site ............ 3 0 0 
Alongside’ Vauxhall in 80 ton lots 214 6 
“ Aquacrete ” Water Repellent,“ Blue — 

cement, 30s. per ton on or 

Circle ” prices. 

“ Colorcrete ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured rapid 
Hardening Portland Cement in6tonlots 411 0 


“ Colorcrete ”.not rapid hardening, accord- 
ing to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 
“ Snowcrete ” White — a (in free 
paper bags) .. ai’ 5 
Under one ton .. * per cwt. 0 13 2 


“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 
Delivered Site London Area in 6 tons lots and 
MWAUID 6 vchensen TEs wsaekec ves choos « 3 0 
Plus packages at current prices. Py 


Super Cement (Waterproof), bags parExs 1 
—Jme sacks charged at 35s. 6d. nett we ton 


Norte. 
(20 sacks) for quantities of or gamer one ton. 


than one ton Is, 94d. nett each. 
Credit 1s. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- 
dition within “—< weeks. 


d. £s.d. 
Roman Cement 8 io 0 Keene’ datas.“ 7 ir : 
Parian Cement ‘7 ink 6 100 
Cementone ‘Colours for cement BEEK, , © tints per 
cwt. from £3 5s. Od. 


A ; : 
First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 


carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Paste. 
Per 1,000 actual. £ s. ‘d, £ d. 
24 by 12 45 5 0 18by 10 24 “0 0 
22 by 12 3717 6 18by9 12 6 
22 by Tl 342 6 16 by 10 21:10 O 
20 by 12 33 0 O by 8 16 12 6 
20 by 10 30 5 0 
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You move faster with Bison 
on the job. Bison reinforced 
concrete units are quickly 
delivered from centres 
alt over the country. 
The hollow cavity reduces 
weight and makes for easy 
handling. The floor is quickly 
laid by semi-skilled labour 4 
and following trades carry 
on twelve hours after the 
units have been laid in 
position and the joints 
grouted. If it's a question of 
time specify Bison for floors 
and roofs. 








CONCRETE LIMITED 
CREEN LANE, HOUNSLOW, MIDDX. 
Hounslow O172 
STOURTON, LEEDS, 10, Leeds 75421 
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months, carr! 
Stourbridge Feecay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d. ia 
6-ton lots at railway depot. 










TILES. 

Delivered at London rate stations in full bi loads . 
of not Jess than 6 tonS ........se-se0es Per 1,000 

f.o.r. London 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 
Staffordshire ee Lc bswees scose Saas 0 
Ditto hand-made ditto ....... i eB 
Ornamental ditto ...........seee0s ecéae., Vee a 
Hip and valley tiles { Hand-made jessue 14 6 
(per dozen) Machine-made.....+ 13 10 
HARD WOOD. - 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. \ 

Average price for prime oy vt — egy 

s. le 

Dry English Wainscot Billets .... 16 0 too 018 0 
Dry Slavonian Billet W: ainscot... 17 0 to 1 0 0 
Dry Cuba Mahogany logs...... 21'°0 too 1 40 
Square-edged Honduras Mahogany .... .... 016 6 
Log Cut Honduras Mahogany ........ < es Obey 6 
American Figu: ME costes stecspadeeoa 013 0 
American Plain Oak. ......-ccccccccccoce 012 6 
hs PINE GIES, Cc cccccddececeese . 013 0 
Jap, SEY aS ace dor aavcdas ose .012 6 
sie peveesqesssis 015 6 
pO Whitewood . - 012 6 
African Whitewood . - 0 8x0 
African Mahogany .- On oO 
Australian Walnut o ee © 
Australian Silky Oak - 012 6 
Best Scotch glue. . percwt. 5 0. 0 
Liquid glue....... .-pergailona t 2 0 

SOFT WOOD. 
MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN Pine 
ow we Maximum. 





Scantlings in imported sizes 
2 in. by 3 in. to4in. by llin. 47 * 0 


PLANED BOARDS. 
Prime CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 


Sei 3 
$8 0 0 





Per standard. 

1 in. by 11 in. ae 
1 in. by 9 in. }  SeaMadous Sieccceqsthe em EO 
Per square. 

s. 

1 in. Pain wten Searing euwéesensaandadeld e- gars 
RESEND ss odin cos eteresedacceses caceenes mee 
1 in. on and grooved .........eseee ee (ae Ss 
MECGEE: | caves ch cen tecesaden ococudees 70 6 
MATCHING Per square. 

P s. d 

DME” occa cou be See Chk cease oe eae haesaaee 40. 0 
BIS ccebocece Eye eaer eee hs su ecw huseee ce 45 3 
BIO, *. ghats cuts pcre ceaedaanedeeccanelce 59 0 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 





Delivered in London. 
M.O.H. 
$.D. ba “om CRUTCH ae FOR IRON 
in. 
33/- 31/- per doz. 
Torer Bis Cocks FoR IRON. 
4 in in. 
69, 72/- per doz. 
. S.D. stop Py wage For TRON 
1 Zin. lin. in. I14in. 2in. 
3/- 48/- 86/- o/n 281/- 456/— per doz. 
$.D.S. Cocks wITrH TWO UNIONS FOR 
in. Zin. lin. I}in. I4in. 2 in. 
5/- 77/6 123/- 240/— 372/- 624/- per doz 
Dovuste Nut BoiLer Screws. 
4in. Zin. Lin. I}in. Min, 2in. 
5/6 6/8 11/- 24/- 36/~ 56/—per doz 
Heavy CroyDON BALL ae 
tin. Zin. lin. Win. 
72/- 115/- 144/~ 288/- 384/— per doz. 
CAPS AND yap 
1dim. 14 in. 2 in. 34 in. : 
14/- 18/6 - 453 64/9. H16 per doz. 
: a SLEEVES. 
14 in. 2 in. in, 4 in. 
10/9 13/6 3 3 /- 46/-per doz. 
Leap TRAPS WITH BRASS CLEANING 
14x 6lbs. 14 x6 lbs. 2x7 lbs. 3x7 Ibs. 
Lead P. 26/- 34/- 55/- A 
Lead S. 34/- 41 ‘js 67/- 115/- 
SoLper.—Plumbers’, 1/6. Tinmen’s, 1/11. Bee doe Pipe, 
2/3 per Ib. : 
° The information given on this page has been 


specially compiled for THE BUILDER, and is co; ht. 
The aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously — 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 








ag gamed yn pea Prices are subjec: 
to 24 per cent. cash discoun 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 


Thess Slane ace ler standeed piney and aot 


special p of an awkward na’ 

MILD STEEL RO OUNDS. To. Sontin Stations, per 
wha £¢ ¢ Diametei £2 -& 
a ores ‘ B13 0 0 {= a tee a 8 ) 
eh iia 
Varsesaplr Wises arin berths, 





Deliveries from works. 
Deliveries from Lendon stock fects ony gross. 


¥¢ ei igor gfe 2 6” 


% 4 4 %, 
4149 


OO; heoe 

a a 

of 5% less usive, charged extra 

a ep Fee oy Fm mg 
mo te) 

invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 


Haur-Rounp Gutters—London Prices 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths, 





7. 3/2 
2/1 3/113 


3/2 4, 
/ s/3t 
4/5 6/: 


Pree. 
per yard. Bends. Branches. 





cwt. qr. Ibs. 
in 9 fts. 
te Be ge” eee 6/0 . 7/3 11/6 
4 in. BB Baines face / 8/2 14/5 
5 in. ey Be OA mee 14/9 22/3 
6 in. y ee Bey. 12/9 17/0 29/8 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in ee 
s. 
Iron.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant ‘ 





7 6 

Marked Bars ...... 19 7 6 

WEE = kc cadatevession cue oe 1915 0 

Mild Steed Hoops ................2 0000 2110 0 
Ex Merchant’s S 


-per ton (two-ton lots). 
Soft Steel iene C.R. and C.A.— 
BaUuRC 








20 6 
24 gauge 6 
26 gauge F 25 6 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets, 6 ft. to 9 ft:— 
20 gauge 27 0 
+ md 2710 0 
28 15 0 

Galvanised Flat Sheets, CR. and C.A.— 

20 gauge 28 10 O 
gauge 00 
26 gauge 5 0 
ton 
a a, 
Cut Nails, 3 in. and up ....seacesseseee 2810 0 


ALL Nett. 
Mera Wexpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for 


complete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and — to job, average price about 2s. 4d. 
to 2s. 7d. per foot super. 


- PAINTS, &c. £ sd. 
Raw Linseed Oil (5 is.) .. per gallon 0 6 3 
eee TON cf ealte) Lk os 0671 
agen Ground English White Lead, 5 ih '9 
Genuine Whit Lad Paint, i: tins age apts e 
Genuine Red Lead ......... * 218 6 
Linseed Oil Putty (Kegs extra) - a i FBS 

XD quality... voccccoses fkn. 4 . 2 


d. 
CO VaR 660.2508 occ cvcee Outside @16 0 
LY Mii en tneeaause-xeds * | 4 
‘ine Copal. Cececvecccccccccece » 
dh ry ik Sivdevedekwiceeds . : 4 
Triage 
ie Ga 4s 214 0 
Floor Varnish .... r?00 
oe ae 1006 
Hard ing Oak 1@o0 
Fa Com 1a 
‘ine 1 
Pale do: aes 4140 
Best do. 146 
Best Japan Gold 114 6 
Oak and Mahogany ‘Siai O14 0 
rt ts 
Seas ee 6 
mae beng a PET t yup i oath antscaehece S 3 
ME CD onic ctcincccssanee 
A — FP nese dmtod onan aasde 014 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene .............. 011 0 
LEAD, &c. 
(Deli Li Per ton. 
Leap. tiverod in London.) d 3 °o % 
and up ...... 
re eels déeaseedddbeouce aegee 38 10 0 
Pera dcweisiets neg oe dedic cede sd 4210 0 
nokia gd Si date cde dhesendeceuwaat 47 10 O 
Nomz—-Coantry delivery, 20/- per ton extra, 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCGTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, 





Craftemen ........ 2 /O4 20. 
Labourers ........ 1/7 1 /63 
Aberdeen ........ A Dumfriesshire A2 
Ayrshire .......... A ee 
ew eae pee SO clans cose A 
rwickshire ...... East Fife... . 0.200% A 
Bridge of Allan ....A Lothian ...... A 
Broughty Ferry ....A Edinburgh ........ A 
Clackmannanshire. .A Fifeshire ........ A 
DONG os dick ccc s A Forfarshire ........ A2 
tuts sad Glasgow .......... 
Dumbartonshire ..A Greenock ........ A 
ret tree Al Hamilton ........ A 


bw eee 


the Scottish N.J.C. from May 10. Every 
ne 








present 
Rates of wages in England and Wales 


scaueen “oN 
Lat 1/1t Let 1 
1/64 1/6 1/54 1/53 
Inverness.......... bd Perthshire ........A2Z 
Inverurie ........ Al Peterhead .....<.. Al 
rman = a a Roxborghahise pen 
Midlothian ....... Andrews ...... 
Monifieth ........ A Selkiskahire ......A2. 
Meray and Naira Bo | Stngehire’ "21. 1A 
Newport .......... A Stornoway ...... A2 
Peeblesshire ...... A2 Fayport ..........A 
BW geccecce.eee A- West Lothian ....°. A 
, 1/94 ; Staters, 1/94 ; Plumbers, 1/10; Plasterers, 1/103 


; Painters, 1/94 and Labourers, 1/5. 
are given on page 479 








? 
rt 





lots 
under, 3 -cwt..4/- per cwt. jenek at eet oak ae 
pongo 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 














extra. 
Oia ie E we paseeds “— ton bers 0 0. 
The of 
Hall-Mark Craftsmanship 


2 Specify 
AYGEE| 
Metal 
“Windows 


ucpose 
Casement 


AYGEE LTD °: Metal Window Manufacturers 
and Light Steel Constructional Engineers 
100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S.E.1 
Telephone: Waterloo 6314 (6 lines) 





Size, 
Turpentine substitute can be obtained uae 
vary accarding to quality from 3/8 gallon ferent yy 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BRHLDINGS 


BRECHIN.—T.C., from plans by their own 
architects, to build nursery schoo 


GOALBURN.—Plans prepared ai reconstrne- 
tion +! additions scheme for garage, etc., for 
which the architect is James Bryson, 57, Coal- 
born-rd., ‘Coalburn, esarkeh ire. - 


GLASGOW.—Pians Bon for sapiens 
and additions for the Acme Tea Chest Co., 
for which the architect is John W. MacDo nald. 
8, Balmnildy-rd., Bishopbriggs.—Plans epared 
, = alterations and a dditions. for W. & J. Bewie, 
Ltd., dyers and cleaners; for whieh the archi- 
teets are Miler & Black, 7, West Regent-st.>s 
Glasgow.—Plans prepared for drying kiln, for- 
which the architects are James G. Aitchieson & 
Son, 170, Hope-st., Glasgow. 
HAMILTON.—Plans prepared for houses at 
High Ferniegair, for which the —_9 is 
Claud Scott, High Ferniegair, Hamilton. 
KIRKCALDY.—T.C. to build, from slots by 
their ewn architects, nursery school. 
LANARKSHIRE.—Plans prepared for altera- 
tions and extensions at Govan, for which the 
architects are Frank Boston & Burnet, 190, 
Hope-st., Glasgow, 








GLASS. 
T GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
SHEET GLASS, 


Per ft. super. 
$ 
1D OBA cna cccescqcccceccccsceccnsceesctaseces 


weer reser rsareeseseeew 











Wie Rolled, 3 in. thick Oo 9 
Wire Zin. 94 
Sheet, 21 28 
“ Calorex” oz... 
ss ia 32 oz.. 40 
a Cast, $_ in. thick Oo % 
si “i gh <9 : : 
Non Actinic Gass, fin. "thick G My 
eae ice” 123 
" “VITA” GLASS. Per ft. 
“ Vita” Plate Glass, about 35 in. thick— s. d. 
BOP GOONEs oor d ceandauepravecgaceces 5 0 
& Over 7 fR. Super cep ercccccccnnce Agnetae. ce ie 
“ Vita” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 oz. Venter ee ee 
Cathedral “‘ Vita” Glass : 
Fi GENO | cc ce cansveesesscas pees 2 : 
a at teaida ised “Wa ica 2 a 
GLASS BRICKS. s. é 
PB. 1—8 in.x4jin.x3$im .... 2 YF each nett 
PB. 2—S3in. xSzin.x3gim. 1... 26 ,, 
PB. 3—73m.x72 in. x3¢m. ....°3 6 a 
.B. 32—74 m. xin. x3fin. .... 36, 
Radiused Corner’ Bri to vih— ~ 
DI tan vudkesksendiveesauenee - # Geach nett 
| Se ee Racer dscaannegen a Se 
eh Oh SRE SAIS Sey we es 6:05 
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(Continued from page 478.) 

to say so. There were very great ad- 
ministrative pms involyed. The 
Government did not accept on reject 
this part of the report. Alternatives 
were now being examined. The planning 
aspects of the Scott Report were accepted 
in the main by the Government. 


Housing Needs in England and Wales. 

Mr. Matners asked the Minister of 
Health what respective estimates hac 
been made of the requirements in re- 
spect of housing in England and Wales 
to replace slums, to end overcrowding, 
to house persons married since 1938, to 
meet bomb damage, to meet the require- 
ments of those on waiting lists before 
1938 and to meet prospective demands 
during the next 10 years arising from 
population increases and~ needed im- 
provements in housing standards. 

Mr. H. Wriiuwk said that the generally 
accepted estimate of 3 to 4 million houses 
was a broad indication of the probable 
housing need ears the first. 10 to 12 
years of peace, and had been arrived at 
not so much by the combination of a 
series of detailed estimates, which could 
not be precise, as by reference to the two 
overriding . considerations, namely, the 
number of dwellings required to replace 
slum dwellings and dwellings in a poor 
condition or grossly deficient in modern 
amenities, and the number required to 
give each family a separate dwelling 
and so eliminate ite te my i to 24 
million dwellings were included for the 
former purpose, and 1} millions for the 
latter. Compared with these figures the 
number of houses destroyed or damaged 
beyond repair was, he was glad to say, 
not material. 


Housing Grants. 
_ Mr. Sectey asked the Minister of Health 
if he would state the amount of Govern- 
ment contributions paid in each financial 
year 1940-41, 1941-42 and 1942-43, under 
the Housing Act, 1919, the Housing Act, 
1023, the Housing Act, 1924, the Housing 
Rural bese gem Acts, ‘1926 to 1938, the 
ousing Act, 1936, and the Housing A 
1938, respectively. Khe 


Mr, WILtInkK said that the amounts 
were as follows :— 
‘ 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 
1919 Act £5,756,079 £4,940,717 £4,644,563 
1923 Act £2,468,134 31,448 £2,383,738 


1924 Act £3,934,598 £4,176,144. £4,068,543 * 


1926 Act £66,351 £60,863 £64, 
1936 Act £2,980,569 £2,804,654 £2,745,729 
3038 Act £475,290 £521,911 £570,152 


Mr. Setiey asked what was the ont- 
standing liability of the Government 
ander the Housing Act, 1919. 

Mr, WiLtInkK said that the amount was 
approximately £175,000,000. 


Acquisition of Sites. 

Mr. Drreerc asked the Minister of 
Mealth why his department was advising 
local authorities against the acquisition 
-af housing sites beyond those required 
for building in the first year after the 
war. 

Miss HorssrucH said that advice was 
given in accordance with an arrange 
ment made early this year by Mr. 
Hrown with the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning which removed 
the embargo against the purchase of land 
wy local authorities so far as a first 
year’s housing programme was con- 
cerned. The Minister was looking into 
the practicability of some further re- 
ljaxation. , ‘ 


Responsibility to Parliament. 

Srz Invine Ausery asked the Prime 
Minister if he would explain the minis- 
terial chain of responsibility for urgent 
post-war housing and state which Minis- 
ter would be directly or mainly respon- 
sible for this action. 

Mr. Attire, Lord President of the 


Council, said that the primary responsi- 
bility would continue to rest with the 
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Minister of Health and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland, the Ministry of Works 
giving to these two departments techni- 
cal advice on design, methods of con- 
struction and building materials. The 
proposals for a post-war housing pro- 
gramme must, of course,’ be co-ordinated 
with the rest of the Government’s plans 
for reconstruction in the years immedi- 
ately following the end of the war, and 
this would be one of the duties of the 
Minister of Reconstruction. 


PITCHED ROOFS 


Tue National Pitched Roofing Council 
have issued the First Report of the Tech- 
nical Committee appointed to prepare a 
considered memorandum to demonstrate tc 
all competent aythorities the practicability 
of the continued use of pitched roofs in 
post-war building, to study the most 


-economical and efficient use of available 


material in their construction, and to advo- 
cate the advantage of this type of roof 
in building construction. The Report is a 
review of the Committee’s examination to 
date of the part to be played in the poat- 
war building programme by the pitched 
roofing industry, also of methods of roof- 
ing that will ensure the use of traditional 
roofing materials, such as tiles and slates, 
in the event of limited supplies of timber 
being available in the immediate post-war 
period. The Committee is of opinion that 
the outlook for pitched roofs is much more 
promising than seemed to be the case when 
the Council was formed. ies are ob- 
tainable from 12, Hartington-road, Burton; 
Derbyshire. 


Change of Address. 

From November 29, the temporary head 
office address of the British Aluminium 
Company, Ltd., will be Salisbury House, 
London Wall, London, E.C.2 (entrance 
from Circus-place). Telegraphic address: 
“‘Cryolite, Ave.. London.” Telephone : 
Clerkenwell 3494 (private branch  ex- 
ehange). From the same date the offices 
of the company at Shrewsbury, Shro 
shire, and at Marlborough Court, 68, Pall- 
mall, S.W.1, will be closed. Other 
addresses—London Depot: Park-avenue, 
North Circular-road, N.W.10; Birming- 
ham 3: Lansdowne House, 41, Water- 
street; and Leeds 3: 66, Kirkstall-road— 
remain unchanged. 














The Leading. Office for 


Contract 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
MOTOR 
Etc. Etc, 
Head Office: 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2. 
London Office: 


23, Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, E.C.2 
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TOWN PLANNING AND 
~~ ROAD TRAFFIC 


A tecture on this subject was delivered 
at a lunch-time meeting of the Town and 
Country Planning Association recently by 
Mr.°H.-Atxer Tripp, C.B.E., Assistant 
Comfnissioner of Police. 

Modern town-planning (said Mr. Tripp) 
took very serious account of the road 
system and its problems. Present road 
casualties and traffic congestion resulted 
largely from lack of plan in the past; and, 
for the future, security of life was the 
most important objective in planning.” The 
railways, before they developed high 
speeds, provided suitable tracks; but on 
the sale high speeds were developed on 
the old highways built for horses and carts. 
Present traffic control by law and police 
could never adequately offset that huge 
handicap. Fast mechanical traffic could 
only be satisfactorily controlled by the pro- 
vision of suitable tracks, and by suitable 
planning of town and country alike. It 
was the main traffic streams that did the 
greatest damage; they must therefore be 
diverted and isolated’ from the daiiy 
haunts of the populace. The nondescript 
road, which attempted to accommodate 
shopping facilities and residential needs on 
@ main traffic route, must be eliminated ; 
every road-must have its own single func- 
tion and office. , 

“To that end, a new classification of 
roads for future use is required.. All new 
and satellite towns will have to be designed 
on quite new lines, the first aim of which 
will be to keep all through traffic clear of 
the residential, shopping, industrial and 
business areas. On precisely the same 
lines, though not so completely, the prin- 
ciple can applied to existing towns. 
The areas allotted to residence, shopping, 
etc., will be quiet and protected ‘ pre- 
cincts ’—ideal examples of which are the 
Inns of Court in London. Similar prin- 
ciples will apply equally in the country, 
where al] new buildings should be upon 
new precinct roads, thus leaving traffic 
roads free from frontages, and the country 
lanes unspoilt.’’ 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this 


items should reach 4, Catheri 
W.C.2, noc later than Tuesday morning. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 
For some contracts still epen, bat not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous . Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads ef paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a r (+) 
pa ger closing date for applications; the name 
and address at the end refer to the persen 
from whom particulars may be eb ‘ 


BUILDING 
DECEMBER 13. 
Wallasey T.C.—Part reinstatement, of Earlston 


Honse, B.E. 

Warrington Civil Defence Emorgeney Com- 

mittee.—Erection . of garages for three civil 

defence rescue service depots. B.B. and §8. 
DECEMBER 14, 

Liverpool T.C.—Adaptation of 97-99, Upper 
Canning-st., for nursery. City E. and 8S. 

Weymouth and Melcombe Regis T.C.—Erection 
of five protected telephone boxes ia brick and 
concrete. B.E. and 8. 7 

R of T.C.—Reconstruction ef temporary 
City 8. Dep. £2 2s. 

DECEMBER 29. 

Merton and Morden U.D.C.—Maiatenance 
repairs and redecorations of 530 houses. EB. and 
S., Morden Hall, 8.W.19. : 

Montgomery County E.C.—Erection of canteen 
kitchen at Maesmawr C.E. School. T. G. Davies, 
D. of E., County Education Offices, Newtown. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
DECEMBER 29. 


_ *Lianfyllin R.D.C.—Erection of eight tottages 
in four districts. R. Arthur Jones, Bwthyn- 
Hedd, Llanfyllin, architect. Dep. £2 2s. 


school, 











b eed 
7 


a a a ee ee ce er ee 
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JANUARY 1, 1944. 

*Dursiley R.D.C.—Erection of one block of 
4 heeote’” at Nympsfield. Architect to the 
Gonnett Cae ffices, Kingshill, Dursley, 

Glos. Dep . 

“hiliwadic 3. ‘ 

Longferd ©.C. — Reconstruction of fever 
hospital, mtg B of laundry block and ambu- 
lance garage, E. Smith, 19, Upper 
Merrion-st., Dublin. Dep. £5 5s. 

SANUARY 4. 

Dublin Commissioners of Public Works.—Im- 
provement of sanitary accommodation at 
Ordnance Survey Office, Phoenix Park. Office 
of Publie Works, Dublin. Dep* £1. 


Aiea: ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 


Fe per oom ow 6. 

ane f sshold Z. Guaiman, Cominer 
o' 0! ons. 

vial Manager a8 d Seeretary, Gas Dept., Town 


ECEMBER 16 
Belten ¥.0—Interior decorating of 947 houses. 
Housing Director. 
ROAD MATERIALS, ETC. 
ypc 16. 


Buxton T.6.—B 
montgemerrs Sr toaniy 8, Con 
0: noty &., unty 

= aes 


Riding C.C.—C., County Hall, Wakefield. 
JANUARY 15. 
Bexley 8.6.—B.E. and 8. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
DECEMBER 15. ; 
Teasher for Pi Trade se and to 
assist - work of, General Building’ Course. 
Perms a Se FP. Herbert Toyne, 
6&4, Old A+ {Stighton 1 


DECEMBER 29. : 
io eee for Corporation’s 





*Burniey 
Works Dept. 
JANUARY 5, 

*Portemouth T. a hs ntments open in City 
—— no —) o Senior Assistants, 
£300-£435; (b) Four General Assistants, 

Ys imal rm One Junior Assistant, £90-£240. 


NO DATE. i 

*Overseas Emplo 6° 7 — Architectural 
Assistants for staff of Maxwell Fry, ar 
Planning Adviser to Resident Minister in W. 
Africa. Ministry of Labour and Nationa I Ser. 
vice, Central (Technical and scientific) Register, 
Advertising Section Les vic a House, ings- 
way, W.C.2. pe i 


by Ni Government, ~ Ministry ™ = 
and ne Service, Central (Technical and 
Scientific) Register, Advertis sing 


Section, 
Alexandra House, Kingsway, W.C.2. Ref. No. 
E.A.785A. ” 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Bakewell.—Committee of Girls’ Training Corps 
propose youth centre. 

Conway.—Manchester P.H.C. propose sanitary 
annexe at Dr. Garrett Memorial Home. 

Cumbertand.~C.C. to convert old laundry at 
Cockermouth Secondary school into two class- 
rooms to plans by County Architect (J. H. 
Haughan), 4, Alfred-st. North, Carlisle. ; 

Durham.—Extensions to be made to factory 
on trading estate at West Auckland. Plans by 
B. M. Lawson, Barras-bidgs., Barras Bridge, 


* Newcastle-on-T Tyne. 


Keresiley.—Members of brat Meeting pro- 
pose erection of Bethel chapel. 

Lancaster —T.C. propose repairs to roof of 
Town Hall, at £400. — 

Leeds.—N. R. Paxton (A), Cavendish-rd., is 
architect for temporary building. 
Lutterworth—R.D.C. propose 
houses. 

Macclesfield.—T.C. propose scheme for im- 
roving accommodation at public library at 
ark Green. 
Manchester.—E.C. 
school at Benchill. 
Middlesbrough.—T.C. considering proposals 
for crematorium and new market. 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. — City Council propose 
dormitory at prone: rd. nursery, at £3,564. 
Plans by R. G. Roberts, 18, Cloth-market, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, City Architect. 
Nowcastie-under-Lyme. — T.C. propose re- 
pairs, etc., for conversion of Moreton House 
into two cottages, at £165.—Plans to be pre- 
pared for conversign of premises at -Lofidon-rd. 
into flats for a Committee.—T.C, ap- 
proved additions to No. 2 Enderby-st., for 
wae Diocesan Association for Moral 
elfare 


repairs to 


to ereet “additions to 
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Pelaw-on-Tyne.—P. L. Browne, Son & Hard- 
ing, Pearl-bidgs., Newcastie-on-Tyne, are archi- 
tects for offices for Bowran & Co., Lid. 

Preston.—Vicar, Rev. T. Cyril Batten and 
Parochial Church Council of St. Oswald’s 
pr en propose church hall and Sunday-schools. 

h Shields.—G. W. Smith, Winchester-st., 
South Shields, is architect for rebuilding of 
petrol station. 

South Shields.—T. A. Page, Son & Bradbury, 
75, King-st., South Shields, are architects for 
conversion of premises at Westoe into girls’ 
Central school. 

Whitley and Monkseaton.—Subject to M.H. 
approval, U.D.C. propose carrying out repairs 
to at 

irksworth.—U.D.C. propose adaptation 
of p f\ portion of Town Hall for youth centre and 


Wolverhampton.—Committee of Management 
of Wolverhampton, Dudley & Districts Institu- 
tion for the Blind propose hostel, social centre 
and handicrafts school. 


BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


ow-on-Tyne.—E.C. propose school kitchen 
Py Napier 
Leeds.— pompeme school canteen at 
Hewhtn lan Sone 


Manchester—T.C. propose two addit ional 
B.R. in City area. p ” : 
Middieton.—T.C. propose central cooking 


depot on new site, in _ of existing depot at 
Thornham memorial hall. 

Warrin: .—E.C. propose school canteens 

sae kitchens in buildings to be provided by 

.W. and adapting existing school premises. 

orcestershire.—E.C. propose school kitche 

at Uownen: Severn. er ee 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 
' LONDON. 


Hornsey. — B.C. placed contract with 
Thomas Ss claia, Barclays Bank-chbrs., 254, 
Seven Sisters-rd., N.4, for onstrection of two 
surface shelters. Plans by H. Melville 
Richarde, A.M.Inst.C.E., B.E. & 8.  , 


PROVINCIAL. 


“'Manchester.—Emergency Committee propose 
adaptation of chapel at  Choriton-on-Medlock 
for use as depot for Civil Defence. 
Dm apnea es % ey re Com- 
Opo; scheme for i 
shale aa £100. ee 
Sunderland. —N.FS 8. to erect a service build- 
ing. Plans by R. Patterson, Divisional Officer. 











AFTER THE WAR, THE PLAN; AFTER 
THE PLAN, BIG BEN STEEL SCAFFOLD- 
ING TO BUILD A BETTER BRITAIN . . 


The 


STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. 
LTD., 


23 OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
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TENDERS ~ 
Tenders for ARP. work will be found under 
“ARP. 
:§ > enentel. 


| ae tee Ag pn 


Denotes epted subject to 
Denotes “coommted Say 
departments. ; ‘ 





Itkeston.—Erection of nurse at ae 
rd., for T.C. A. O. Marsh B. W. Beards 
ley & Son, 40, Heanor-rd., ibesion, £1,724. 

GLondon (Air Ministry). —List of new con- 
tracts to + ae of £500 or over for week ended" 
December 4 

Surface dressing work : Constable Hart & Co. 
Ltd., London, 8.W.1. 

Well-boring work : Duke aed Ockenden, Little- 
hampton, Sussex; Doncaster Well Borers, Ltd. 
Doncaster. 

Heating and hot water supply ag aes 
site Foundry and Eng. Co., Ltd., 

D. Berry & Sons, Ltd., Esher, ‘ire oO ‘ 
Hatten & Sons, Ltd., London, W.C.1; Young. 
Austen & Young, London, N.W.7. 

Agricultural work: Theaker, Newport. 


: A. 
Lincoln; R. Mullock, Plemstall, near Chester. 


Civil engineering work: J. Gerrard & Sons. 
Ltd., Manchester; W. and C. French, Ltd.. 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex ; R. M. Douglas (Con- 
tractors), Ltd., Birmingham, 23. 

General maintenance Pe ys Stone & Co. 
(Bristol), Ltd., a istol, H. Herbert & Sons. 
Leicester; Negus & oe Ltd., Cambridge ; 
Galbraith Bros., or td. , London, §.E.26; Airworks 
— Hounslow, Middx 

Lendon (Ministry of Works).—Contracts- 


placed by M.O.W. during week ending Decem- 


Bucks: Building, A. meee 4 Co., Ltd., 
Earls Court-rd., ensington ; . Gates, Little 
Chalfont, nr. Amersham, Buck 8. 

Hampshire: Buildings, Crosby & Co., Litd., 
Lion Works, Farnham, Surrey; Downing, Rud- 
man & Bent, Ltd., Old-rd., Chippenham, Wilts. 

Herts : eee T. A. King & Son (St- 
Albans), Ltd., 156, Landridge-rd., St. Albans. 

Lancs: Building, Brown & Jackson, Elm-st., 
Fleetwood. 

Monmouthshire: Building, W. & A. Davies. 
Ltd., Abersychan, Pontypool. 

Northamptonshire: ‘Building, Percy Bilton. 
Ltd., Bilton House, 113, Park-st., Mayfair, W.1: 

A. Glen & Sons, Lid., Chancer-st., Wolverhamp- 


Notte Building, J. Chapman & Sons, Ltd., 
Knighton Jungtion Works, Welford-rd.. 
Leicestershire. 

Wigtownshire: Building, J. Miller & Partners, 
Ltd., 86; Hanover-st., Edinburgh; Hugh Leg- 
gat, "Ltd. 9, Gladstone-av., Glasgow. 

Yorks: Debting, Paul Rhodes, Ltd., Cardi- 


gan: -la., Leeds 4; Brnest Hunter, Beaconsfield- 
moe 
c London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 


ee by War. Dept. for week ended November 


<torks: Miscellaneous work, A. G. B. Allton & 
Ltd., Ripon, Yorks. 

yo Miscellaneous .work, A. N. 
Coles (Contractors), Ltd., Cardiff. 

Bristol and Gloucester: Hutting (erection). 
C._H. Pearce & Son, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristel_ 

Bristol: Hutting (erection), H. F. N: Green- 
= & Son, Bristol 3. 

Essex ; eicesllonocus work, H. W. Wilson. 
Ltd., Romford. 

London: Miscellaneous work, Frank Batty & 
Smith, Ltd., London, W.2. 

Kent» Roadwork, Modern Asphalt Pavements, 
Ltd., Larkfield, Maidstone. 

Somerset : Hutting (erection), Stansell & Son 
(Taunton), Ltd., Taunton. 

Wilts: Miscellaneous work, E. W. Beard, Lid., 
Swindon. 

Co. wh: Hutting kerection). James More- 
land, Bettasi; R. Murray, Belfast. 

Middleton.—Alterations to. nursery and ad- 
joining classrooms at Durnford-st. school, for 
E. . Pollard (L.), B.S. and architect : 
Ga ‘Cheetham & Co., Lid., 139, Manchester-rd_., 


seitedieteee —Underpinning external walls at 
public baths, for T.C. J. Pollard (L.), B.S. and 
architect. L. G. Mouchell & Partners, Con- 
sulting Engineers, 38, Victoria-st., Westminster 

Wks *R. 7 Howarth, Lid., Crossfield 

orks, Rochdale, £1,452. 

Middleton.—Erection and completion of pre- 
fabricated standard hut for use as canteen at 
Queen Elizabeth Grammar school, for Lan- 
cashire E.C. L. Evans, County Architect, 
County-bidgs., Preston: *Jonathan Partington, 
Ltd., Middleton Junction, Middleton, ar. 
Manchester, 2515. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—Internal eer 
repairs, etc., to Knutton C.E. schools, for E.C. 
A. Cotton, BS., Lancaster-bldgs. : *Eli Bagguley 
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.& Son, 28, Bagnall-st., Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
£239 (in lieu of tender withdrawn). 

South .—For rebuilding of St. Bede's 


Shields 
R.C. school: *M. Swales, Imeary-st., South 
Shields. 








UNITE FOR: STRENGTH 





ENROL NOW 


FOR 1944 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


MEMBERSHIP 1941 —656 
MEMBERSHIP 1942 — 1,612 
MEMBERSHIP TO DATE — 3,500 


LONDON REGION 37 AREA OFFICES 


PROVINCIAL BRANCHES 
BATH, BRISTOL, MERSEYSIDE, PLYMOUTH, 
PORTSMOUTH, SALISBURY and TORQUAY 


(Many Branches in course of formation) 





SUBSCRIPTION £3.3.0 pa. 


‘Phone or write: 


Secretary, 
23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 
CANonbury 2041/3 








THE BUILDER 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


MACHINE EXCAVATION. 


The Payment by Results Joint Advisory 
Panel has approved revised rates for 
machine. excavation, as shown in an 
Addendum (No. 12/1943) to cover 
skimmers working to a face exceeding 
18 in. in depth. The addendum states :— 

Schedule No. 2, giving rates for 
machine excavation, provides for the use 
of skimmers working to a shallow face 
only. In order to clarify the position the 
following notes should be added to the 
Schedule and action taken as appro- 
priate: Note 6.—(a) Skimmers working to 
a face of 18 in. deep and under should 
have a basic ore of two-thirds of the 
rate for a navvy, the bonus being adjusted 
segs (b) Skimmers working to a 
ace exceeding 18 in. in depth should 
have a basic output of three-quarters of 
the rate for a navvy, the bonus being 
adjusted accordingly. 

This amendment will be included in 
a revised issue of the Memorandum, 
which it is hoped will be available by 
December 31. 


NEW COMPANIES "7 


‘Tus particulars quoted below have besa com- 
ped oF agg age fem, — jemenes 
lane, W.C.2, from the documents available at the 
Companies try. . 


R. Watson (Birmincuam), Lrp. (382858). Regd. 
Sept. 22. 12, Newmarket-st., Birmingham, 3. 
Bidrs., etc. Nom. cap.: £200. Dirs.: R. G. 
Watson and J. Lunzer. 

BARTHOLOMEW’s (BuiILpeRs), Lp. (382845). 
Regd. Sept. 22. 135, Nightingale-In., 8.W.12. 
Nom. cap. : £7,500. Dirs.: A. E. Kimber, Kath- 
leen F. Kimber and W. A. Smith. 

Cuartes Covtson (Dupisy), Lp. (382932). Regd. 
Sept 27. 53a, Stafford-st., Dudley, Worcs. To 
take over the kus. of blidrs., bidrs.’ mchts. 


















December 10 1943 


and contractors carried on at Dndley as 
“Charles Coulgon Successors.’ Nom. cap. : 
£3,000. Dirs.: H. V. Oakley, G. Law and 
A. T. Cowell. : 

Watkin Jones anp-Son, Lip. a ~ Doai. 
Sept. 29. 16, Mount-st., Bangor, N. Wales. To 
take over. the bus, of blidrs. and #contractors 
carried on as “* Watkin-Jones and Son.” Nom. 
cap. : £15,000. Permt. dirs. : Catherine M. Jone 
and W. Jones. 

CRANFIELD, LAND, Lrp. (382895). Regd. Sept. 24. 
345, Porters-aye, Dagenham, Essex. Bldrs., 
bidrs.’ mchts., etc. Nom. cap. : £500. Dirs.: W. 
Cranfield and D. Land. 

Creo Roserts, Lrp. (383359). Regd. Oct. 18. 
Bidrs., decorators, etc. Nom. cap.: £1,000. 
Dirs. : Cleo F. Roberts and Mrs. M. G. Roberts, 


2, Somes Rt. Bristol, 2. 

O. A. Cutter, Lrp. (383087). Regd, Oct. 4. 
The Cedars, Angel-lane, Shaftesbury, Dorset. 
Bldrs., etc. Nom. cap.: £1,000. Dirs.,: O. A. 
Cutler and Ella M. Cutler. 

Tuomas Morris (Buiipers), Lrp. (383115). 
Regd. Oct. 5. 59, Mill-rd., Liverpool. Bldrs., 
etc. mam. cap.: £500. Dirs.: T. Morris and 











ESSEX 
CONSTRUCTION 


Co., LTD. 


BUILDING. 
CONTRACTORS 





GRANGEWOOD 
0294 
288, BARKING ROAD, 
LONDON E.6 








Boyle's «ar-rume~ Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 


AW., E. CROYBON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 








HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W.18 











HOSPITAL & SCMOOL STOVES 


“GEO. WRIGHT (LONDONDLT® 
im ae Tee . ae Sed Foked. | had i 








CONSTRUCTION 


BUILDING AND 


- also at 
SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 


*Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines). 





TAYLOR WOODROW 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST. W. 


and Branches throughout the country 


*Grams : “‘ Taywood, Southall.”’ 


LTD. 























